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GIGANTIC ART AS HIGH ART, AND THE 
FOUNDATION OF FELLOWSHIPS FOR 
ITS STUDY. 


Tur title of this article may strike some to be a 
singularity; for, taking the dictum of the Royal 
Commission of Fine Arts as an authority, it will 
be alleged that the regulations there laid down 
for the direction of competing artists in the coming 
June exhibition is, that the size of the nearest 
figure or figures shall be “ not less than that of life ;” 
and it will be said that this condition may be 
fulfilled to the letter, without introducing anything 
gigantic into the composition. But, when it is 
taken into consideration that all figures in a picture 
are supposed to be situated beyond the plane or 
surface of the canvas, it will be conceded that the 
necessary perspective for truly representing their 
apparent linear dimensions would cause their real 
size to be considerably less than that of a living 
person standing close to the picture. Thus the life 
size figure, beyond the surface of the canvas, 
would be gigantic in its plane; and, if truly 
painted, is gigantic where it is represented to be. 
Here we come at once to a conventionality, or a 
misrepresentation of the effect that should be pro- 
duced by a conscientious adherence to simplicity 
and truth, that is, unnecessarily, so injurious to 
every other object in the apartment in which it, 
the picture, is hung, as to influence sound judg- 
ment in a collector to the entire rejection of such 
a class of art. 

We are not contesting that, under certain cir- 
cumstances, this exaggeration of the natural 
dimensions of things in a picture may not, from 
the situation it is intended to occupy, be an advan- 
tage, or even a necessity; but we would simply 
contend, that gigantic art and high art are entirely 
independent of each other; and that the existence 
of.either quality in a work is not necessarily a 


That in England there have been but few 
painters who have been eminently successful in 
the production of large pictures, is a truth that 
cannot be contested; but we believe the causes 
for such deficiency are rather referable to me- 
chanical than intellectual sources. The great pre- 
ventive check to such production is absence of 
motive in the artist. The universal impulse is 
wanting. The all-powerful incentive—that single 
efficient agency for suggesting production—the 
means of advantageously disposing of such pic- 
tures does not exist in this country. The 
chance of its sale is the absolute director that 
presides over the selection of the artist’s work. It 
is an affectation to refer to any other. It is an 
affectaton in an artist when he assigns another. 
And it is a still greater affectation in aman of the 
world to attempt the subjugation of a profession 
of which he knows nothing, to an imaginary 
influence that he would think ridiculous in 
connection with his own circumstances and pur- 
suits. The following remarks are pertinent to 
this subject :— 

“Tt is a very beautiful theory, and full of 
romance, that the man who hopes to acquire fame 
as a historical painter should divest himself of his 
desire of gain, even as a swimmer should throw off 
his garments before he plunges into the water; all 
wishes for the filthy lucre being but alloy to that 
pure metal of which he should be composed. It is 
amusing to hear this from a lawyer, or from a 
physician, or from the incumbent of a good fat 
living, or from a book maker—whether the grave 
concocter of useful knowledge, or the tickler of 
mental caprice in the pages of a periodical. But 
this is an absurdity—and is known to be an 
absurdity by those who advance it; yet, as the slight- 
ing and vituperating this, the universal motive, for 
exertion in other men may presume, in themselves, 
a freedom from its influence; and, as it is their only 
evidence, they cannot resist the temptation to pro- 
duce it. And then it is so pleasant to estimate 
the value of another’s labour in anything but hard 
cash.” 

Though we are prepared without hesitation to 
deny that any quality of high art is necessary for a 
large picture that may not, nay, ought not, equally 
to exist in one of moderate, saleable dimensions, 
we are not prepared to maintain that any artist; 
who may have acquired celebrity by the painting 
of amoderately sized composition is, as a matter of 
course, equal to the execution of a large sized 
work that shall be sufficient to satisfy the same 
quality of criticism to which the other has been 
subjected; for these are faults that escape the 
generality of observers when in little, that become 
exceedingly apparent when in large. But, as far 
as the quality, in which the faults consist, is con- 
cerned, they are, in both of them, blemishes to 





Let us imagine a moderate sized picture, such 
as that of Mr. Maclise’s “ Ordeal by Touch,” and 
suppose it to be so enlarged that the foreground 
figures shall be the size of life, and every part 
faithfully magnified in all the proportions of its 
parts, we say that it would not then possess the 
qualities of high art in a greater nor a lesser 
degree than the small original, The high art 
enduement would exist in equality in both. But 
it might, nevertheless, be, that many faults which 
in the small picture were overlooked would become 
so apparent in the magnified specimen, that the 
same amount of knowledge in the critic would 
not pass them by uncensured, Incorrectness in 
anatomy and proportion, that might before have 
evaded the perception by their minuteness, would 
have become monstrous; while unmeaningness in 
the detail would require additional explanation 
and filling up; not because the small picture was 
sufficient without such correction, but because the 
critic was insufficient to note its absence. The 
blemishes generally discoverable in the large 
picture were also faults in the small; the princi- 
ples of high art being equally violated in each. 
The conclusion arrived at is, therefore, that 
though it requires the same amount of ability to 
paint a high art picture of any size, it does demand 
a greater amount of ability, however obtained, to 
paint a gigantic art picture that shall pass for 
high art among the public, than to paint a small 
one that shall pass before the same degree of 
judgment; insomuch as that the absence of quali- 
ties essential to both is in the first more easily 
detected. But we still insist that, with additional 
penetration on the part of the public; or on the 
part of the criticism by which the public is in- 
structed to admire or condemn, the same qualities 
would be absolutely necessary in both productions 
to ensure the reception of either as @ high art 
work. And we also insist that they are equally 
efficient to exhibit the powers of the painter. 

The average range of critical perception being 
then such, that an inferior quality of art will pass 
undetected when contained in inferiority of dimen- 
sions; an artist may arrive at the capacity for 
painting small pictures that may be tolerated by 
the critics, before he has attained the capacity for 
painting large ones, that would survive the same 
ordeal, It must also be observed that there is no 
demand for the large pictures, if he could paint 
them. Thus, being in a position to sell what he 
can do, he is not tempted to undergo additional 
labour, to enable him to do what he cannot sell 
when done. ‘There is, therefore, allowing that, 
for the credit of our school, first-rate productions 
in gigantic art are desirable, no other means of 
operating on this inertia in the artist, than that 
of providing a mart for such productions. We do 
not believe the existing constitution and habits of 
society in Great Britain will do this; yet it is not 
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a matter of utter despair that a school of high art 
should be established among us; neither do we see 
an impossibility that even gigantic art may become 
a portion of its accomplishment. But this consum- 
mation will not be the result of unaided effort 
among artists themselves; and there must be some 
new motive or impulse provided for them by the 
public, the legislature, or individual munificence. 
The first of these, the impulse derivable from the 
public, is such an improvement in general critical 
judgment, as will compel increased exertion in the 
painter. This engine is at present in construction, 
and however slow its progress may be, it is per- 
haps that upon which the most implicit dependence 
may be placed, as belonging to the natural course 
of events, and in nothing relying upon individual 
caprice. That this impulse will render the high 
art quality of moderate sized pictures more and 
more an essential we have no doubt; but we do not 
think that many large paintings would be the 
immediate consequence of the improvement; though 
these difficulties in the way of their accomplish- 
ment would have been in a great measure removed. 
The Royal Commission of Fine Arts cannot, in 
our opinion, do more than cause the painting of a 
certain number of pictures for the purpose they 
have in hand, that of decorating the houses of 
parliament; and, as that commission is composed 
of a section that undertakes to lead the taste of 
the public, without watching the signs of the 
times that influence and, indeed, create that taste, 
we fear that, in connection with the little good it 
may be able to effect, it may do a great deal of 
mischief. Whatever may be said of public feeling, 
as to its liability to err, the nature of its progress, 
when uninterrupted by political revolution, com- 
paring successive periods with each other, is 
always steadily to advance. Its deterioration is 
the exception, and arises from circumstances 
having thrown popular direction into the absolute 
domination of individual self-sufficiency, that 
acts without discussion or appeal. This has been 
eminently the case with art. Peculiarity of cir- 
cumstance has, at various periods, caused an 
artificial support to emanate from such sources, 
which peculiarity of succeeding circumstances 
have been as effectual to undermine and destroy. 
Then has the progress been discovered to have 
taken a wrong direction; and the examples fur- 
id, evidencing nothing of the principles of art 
in their execution, a return to the point from 
which they had wandered was the first necessary 
step imposed upon the succeeding generation of 
students. 

We do not, therefore, look to the Royal Com- 
mission of the Fine Arts, as the source of a new 
impulse: but rather regard it in the light of an 
evidence, that the growing appetite for works 
of fancy has so infused itself among all classes, as 
to urge the higher powers to attempt something 
for its satisfaction. That attempt has the appear- 
ance of having succumbed to individual influence, 
and, after receiving an impulse from individual 
prejudice, has undertaken to lead the judgment of 
the masses in its direction; a task that is becom- 
ing every day more difficult, and, indeed, an 
impossibility to accomplish when the masses have, 
as is the case at present, once began to judge for 
themselves. 

Plain people are asking why the painters of 
Great Britain should be called upon to imitate the 
artists of Germany? What prestige has the expe- 
rience of three hundred years fastened upon Ger-| 
mai art, that we should take for granted that it is 


emolument, without the assurance of permanent 


gigantic art. We have asserted that the absence of 
demand for such works is the only obstacle to 
their production. We have asserted that a mode- 
rate sized picture, of which the figures should not 
exceed three feet in height, may and should pos- 
sess all the qualities of high art that can be 
furnished in a picture having twice those dimen- 
sions. Let such a picture possess all the excel- 
lence it should possess, to justify its pretensions to 
a high art work, and its enlargement is an affair 
that simply depends upon mechanical manipula- 
tion—nothing more. Give the artist who is capable 
of a satisfactory execution of the first but a suffi- 
cient motive for the accomplishment of the second, 
and his success is not a matter to doubt about. 
But the motive must be provided; until it is, 
your gigantic art and high art will remain cater- 
cousins, and the painters who speculate on the 
covering of canvases and plastering of frescoes of 
extravagant dimensions, will consist of those whose 
success in smaller productions have been at best 
but equivocal. The motive furnished by the Fine 
Arts Commission is so mixed up with individual 
patronage as to sap the foundation of independance 
in an artist, and substitute for respect for the many 
a servility to the few. 
be permanent, something established for ever as an 
institution; some everlasting test by which to task 
the powers of the student in the beginning, and 
which shall insure to him on his ‘success & name’ 
and @ station in society. 








right now? Now; 1n the adoptionof a new exotic 
that it cannot even pretend tobe its own. A nation 
that has always been imitators—the worst of 
imitators— adopters and exaggerators of strange 
mannerisms. Why should British art be com- 
pelled to pass under the yoke of a school that is 
not even supported by the masses of its home? 
For let it be noted that the German school is 
fostered and fed by the crown; and that, without 
government patronage and dependent entirely upon 
the support the love for its production would 
extract from its own people, it would burst in 
three weeks, like all the other bubbles that depend 
for their inflation upon the irresponsible whims of 
afew. The British school is now on the threshold 
of anewepochinitsart. Purity of design is nolonger 
aneglected portion of the artist’s education ; and there 
are numerous young aspirants that, with but little 
more of struggle, will clear a path for themselves 
that will lead to such excellence as, in the aggre- 
gate of its accomplishments, will create a school 
that their countrymen may proudly boast of. To 
do this with certainty, they must watch the pro- 
gress of demand, and compete with energy for its 
fulfilment. They must look upon individual 
opinion, when opposed to the generality, as but 
that of one man against the many. They must 
look well to principles, and be at all times suspi- 
cious of singularity. In doing this, the artist will 
more effectually imitate Raphael, Titian, and all 
the great names of all the great periods, than by 
the most successful servility in copying what they 
have done. Raphael and Titian worked for their 
period and its demand; so did Rembrandt; so did 
Rubens; so did all that ever were successful. 
The artist of our own period has an advantage 
over those gone by, inasmuch as there is more 
reliance on the judgment of the instructed many, 
than on the caprices of the influential few; and it 
is scarce possible at present to obtain instant 


reputation. 
But we have wandered from our subject— 


The sufficient motive must 


The nation, as a whole, is ambitious of a repu- 
tation for itself in the qualities of ideal and orna- 
mental creation, equal to and undisputed as 
that it enjoys in the solid and the useful depart- 
ments. The nation must do something as a 
nation to satisfy the cravings of this ambition. It 
may not reproach the artist and be itself idle. It 
must lend a helping and a liberal hand towards the 
attainment of its wishes. The artist works for 
bread, for profit, like any other inhabitant of this 
vast human hive. Though he has been impelled 
in many instances to the adoption of art as a pro- 
fession from pure love for its pursuits, without 
admixture of those other motives so powerful 
among the more prudent portion of mankind, yet 
have those motives afterwards intruded themselves 
on his consideration; aye, and insisted upon being 
attended to. Even the most enthusiastic among 
high art devotees discovers that he has demands 
to answer that pure love of art is not sufficient to 
provide for. He is compelled to qualify the simple 
intention with which he had commenced by some 
alloy of those common-place notions that guide 
the rest of mankind. He does not, however, 
entirely and at once give up his early inspiration; 
for his new pursuit is but adopted to assist in the 
realisation of his first vision, But the man who 
would, had he been supplied with the means, have 
been efficient to carry out his first conceptions, 
becomes eminently successful in his new career, 
and the allurements of ease, the distinction of 
wealth, and the demands of a@"family, eradicate the 
early impulse from his mind, and he looks coldly 
on those dowerless charms he used to worship. 
He is, notwithstanding, very willing to recommend 
his old sweetheart to any innocent young fellow 
that is disengaged; but he will none of her for 
himself. But had he been enabled to make 
a certain stand against his necessities in the 
first instance; had he found obtainable by his 
professional exertions the means for prosecuting 
those studies in the only manner in which he could 
have been successful, he never would have deserted 
his first intention. The nation, if it is ambitious 
of a reputation in high art, must provide that 
means for the élite among its artists. 

What is there unreasonable in such a demand 
upon the wealth of a country like Great Britain? 
While all other professions have institutions sup- 
ported by the public—while endowments, grants, 
and subscriptions have been showered upon litera- 
ture, law, and medicine, what has the public or the 
legislature done in this country for art? They 
have established schools of design to teach the 
rudiments of drawing to charity schools, for the 
avowed purpose of making art cheap, and with the 
hope of beguiling such a number of the lower 
classes into the pursuit as may, in the end, succeed 
in pauperising the profession. We do not say this 
with an expectation that they will succeed. We 
do not speak of it as the result of the movement; 
but we believe it had much, very much to do with 
its intention. “We cannot get workmen to execute 
the ornamental portion of interior decoration,” 
says the Builder.” Anglice we cannot get artists 
to work for the remuneration of plasterers. 

Oh, yes; the government has done something 
else. It has afforded house-room to the Royal 
Academy, and the boon has been a fertile source 
of reference for reproach to artists as a body. It 
has been a favourite topic for certain debaters in 
the House of Commens, who occasionally devote a 
portion of their tediousness to artistic discussion; 





fend they have, in concurrence with a few of the 
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brawlers of the press, taken occasion to vituperate 
the Academicians that they have charged for the 
admission of the public to view the annual exhibi- 
tion in that building. This is persevered in, though 
the parties know that without the emoluments 
derived from those charges, the grant of the build- 
ing would be an expense rather than a profit. 

It never can be too often repeated to the public, 
that this is the only fund from which the expenses 
of the Institution can be provided for without 
taxing the members themselves, and so making 
them pay for the education of students; that is, 
for the instruction of those that are to be their 
rivals, and contest with them the supply of the 
demand that exists so scantily. This tax to be 
levied on the members is what these liberals would 
present to the public. Where is there another 
profession so situated? Do physicians teach what 
they know for nothing—little as it is? They do 
not. Do surgeons? Ask the whey-faced anato- 
mist of the King’s College so to teach his list of 
Latin terms, and show the parts they indicate —a 
matter of mere memory, that is to be communicated 
and acquired by the meanest capacity? We think 
we see him grinning his reply. Do lawyers teach 
for nothing? No. None other does so but the 
artist; for there is none other whose labour is his 
love—whose profession is his pleasure—and who 
has satisfaction in its triumphs, even when they are 
obtained in the person of another. It is to him as 
his country; he rejoices in its success, even though 
he may not share in its reward. 

But why has it. not occurred to the legislature? 
Why has not the idea presented itself to the 
minds of those possessed of the enormous wealth 
of the country—that the species of art for which 
popular demand does not exist—that pure high 
art—even gigantic art, if desirable, may be culti- 
vated by similarity of treatment with that of 
other professions. Why is it necessary that fel- 
lowships, with permanent support, should be esta- 
blished for pursuits that require nothing beyond 
simple necessaries but the free use of a library; 
while an artist, who cannot devote himself com- 
pletely to the higher branches of his profession, 
unaided by capital, is left uncared for? 

It may be taken for an axiom that where suffi- 
cient capital is in the possession of an artist at the 
beginning for enabling him to permanently devote 
his attention to that department of his profession 
for which there is a doubt of demand, the applica- 
tion necessary for ensuring ultimate success, is 
still more doubtful. It is, indeed, certain that the 
hope of profit, and even the necessity for the 
exertion connected with such hope, must mingle 
largely with the delight in the work to sufficiently 
support the energy of the artist who may become 
eminent, There is no other profession that 
involves so much absolute lay out in money as 
that of the painter. The lawyer requires books 
and time to read them. The surgeon and the 
physician some certain fees for lectures and the 
said books, The literary man books, and pens, 
and ink, and paper. But the artist of a large 
picture must pay expensively for canvas, colour, 
models, and lay figures, all exceedingly costly. 
Indeed, we believe the profits of the artist colour- 
man render those of the apothecary insignificant 
in comparison, Then he must have a painting- 
room built or adapted expressly for the purpose; 
to say nothing of costume, quaint furniture, &c, 
In the face of all these necessities—absolute ne- 
cessities—to ninety-nine out of a hundred artists, 
an impossibility to procure, they are reproached 





by self-satisfied literary interference, whose metier 
receives their two, three, and four hundreds per 
annum, for sitting in stuffed armed-chairs, and 
writing variations on the labours of those that 
went before them, that they (the artists) do not, 
forsooth, furnish large pictures to undergo their 
silly remarks, and then be rolled up and put away 
in a garret. 

If the legislature would do something for art— 
high art. If the people of England are ambitious 
for the establishment of a school of history-paint- 
ing in the country, let them establish a foundation 
similar to that of an university. The cost would 
be so trifling that we are surprised none among 
the soi-disant patrons of the arts have stumbled on 
it as a means for immortality. 

Let a building be erected that shall contain 
apartments for six fellows; say for each four rooms 
for living and a painting-room, with a proper 
light, &c. The building, not being intended for 
show but use, need not be costly in its architec- 
ture. Let there be two fellowships each year, to 
be competed for by those who may have obtained 
either certain prizes in the Royal Academy, or 
who may have been distinguished in any other 
manner that is most secure from unfair influence, 
The candidates to be under thirty years of age at 
the time of election. The income two hundred 
and fifty pounds per annum. Attach to the esta- 
blishment a museum of armour, drapery, and 
costume. Place the whole under the control of a 
superintendant, and the machinery will be com- 
plete. Let each remain in possession of these 
advantages for three years, exhibiting each year a 
history picture of a certain size. An artist of 
capacity, possessed of the attainments necessary 
to ensure his election at the commencement, would 
find three years of the pure uninterrupted study 
afforded by these facilities, sufficient to place him 
beyond the temptation of portraiture for the re- 
mainder of his life. His failure in doing so must 
arise from idleness; for an exhibition of the com- 
peting works, and the publicity of the names of the 
judges, would prevent anything like favouritism in 
the elections. 

Here we have the maierial for overcoming those 
obstacles that meet the history painter at his out- 
set. Not only would this provide the means of 
living during early study, but it would confer such 
a consequence on the artist with the million as to 
facilitate the sale of his production ever after. 
Introduced to the public’ as a man of talent, and 
his works noted and commented on by the press, 
it would depend upon his own diligence to turn 
those short-lived privileges to permanent advan- 
tage. In constant emulation with his fellows, 
though there might and would be great disparity 
among them, there is no doubt that high excellence 
would be often the result of the struggle. 

It may be suggested that with two each year we 
should soon be overrun with history painters, We 
doubt it much. In selecting for this foundation our 
only guide is what we see; it is but the quality of 
the work already done; and, though a student 
may surpass all his competitors at the time of the 
election, his future excellence is not a necessary 
consequence of his advange in attainment. We 
know of no guarantee for such a result. Both 
physically and intellectually there are points at 
which all human efforts make a dead stop. Capa- 
city has its bounds for every man; and when 
those bounds have been attained, no matter how 
early or how Jate in life, we find that neither mind 
nor matter can be urged beygnd. Some men, for 


lack of effort, never reach them; whilst others 
energies compel them to an early development of 
all they cau. . Physically one individual may, by 
gymnastic exercise, be made to lift a certain 
weight; another more; another not so much; but 
no exercise would make two individuals, at their 
extreme of effort, lift the same amount of weight 
exaetly. The analogy holds equally well with 
the operations of the mind; and, though we may 
have some notions of comparative physical capa- 
bility from appearance only, of latent mental 
power, or what a man may do beyond what he has 
already done, our means of estimate are so uncer- 
tain as to preclude them from being at all taken 
into consideration, But we may, in all cases, be 
quite sure that there will not be two many first- 
rate artists. H. C. M. 





DESCRIPTIVE POWER OF MUSIC. 


To any one going intoaconcert room, say to a Phil- 
harmonic, after a symphony or overture of any 
celebrated composer, Mozart, Haydn, or Beetho- 
ven, has been played, it is curious to hear the 
string of epithets by which one person endeavours 
to convey to the other his ideas, and the sensations 
which he has felt during the performance. Among 
other terms, such as, charming, délightful, beautffal, 
splendid, magnificent, &c., &c., out comes at last, 
so descriptive! Now, if this individual were asked 
what he meant by descriptive, unless the said 
piece of music was itself described, for instance, as 
the pastoral symphony, or the many overtures to 
operas, which are, of course, intended to have 
reference to the opera itself, he would answer by 
commencing, de novo, the same string of epithets, 
being totally unable to say what the music de- 
scribed, or what it was even characteristic of. 
This is not put forward as a mere statement but’ a 
fact, and one which, if worked out in a common 
sense manner, will be found to give to music its 
proper character,and, as a consequenee a more 
exalted place in the scale of rational amusement. 
We say, music in itself is not descriptive, unless 
the subject is given which the composer intends to 
convey to the audience. The sublimest composi- 
tion or the veriest hacknied air in a pantomime, 
give to the hearer no ideas whatever; he hears an 
air, perhaps an exquisite melody; he is delighted, 
enchanted, but unless attached to some story, 
unless made the vehicle for some sentiment, it is 
in itself nothing but a pleasing succession of 
sounds, producing agreeable sensations onthe ner- 
vous system. Divest “Home, sweet home,” or 
“Jump, Jim Crow,” of their subjects, and we defy 
any one to say that the air of the first expresses 
the sentiment of “ Home, sweet home,” any more 
than it would of “ All round my hat,” or the num- 
berless ‘sentimental ditties that daily appear; any 
more than “Jump, Jim Crow” would give the 
ideas so ludicrously itmpersonated by Mr. Rice, 
rather than those of the melodies of the Ethiopian 
serenaders, such as “ Old Dan Tucker,” “ Dandy 
Jim of Caroline,” &c., &e. That there is some 
difference in the effects produced by a slow or 
quick tune, between a funeral dirge and a polka, 
may be allowed, but if we analyse the idea it will 
be found to be nothing more than a conventionalism. 
Tt is true, it is a conventionalism become para- 
mount by prescription; but, still, nothing more. 
If we had béen dccustomed to quick tunes for 
solemn occasions, the idea would have been otn- 
veyed by'a quilk tune, in the sémé thansier silt’ 
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funeral dirge now docs, and the effect would have | 
been the Wate on tie individuall’ > °° 

-4In iptoof of this assertion, let us’ take an 
iristanee of the effect of colour producing the most 
Opposite ideas! ‘in’ individuals, adéording to! the 
conventionalism ° first assumed): and now become 
Prescriptive’ among the’ ‘various nations of the 
world.’ Among Europeans, “black “has’ ‘been as- 
suited the ‘most suitable “colour 't6 express sor- 
row: ‘Black is their faneral*garb, and ‘conveys 
the’ idew that the wearer’ has ‘suffered ‘some loss; 
the hand of death has snatched from bis bosom the 
Cbject of his desire; by prescriptive assumption he 
thkes|the sable garb ‘as expressive of his sorrow. 
In ‘Chinw the’ same’ idea ‘is conveyed by yellow; 
4fid in othef countries by other colours; ‘there ‘is, 
therefore, ‘tio ‘more inherent power of ‘sorrowful 
6xpréssion in black’ than in yellow, or any other 
Golour, “Again, among Christians generally, the 
same’ black has been assumed as the proper 
Apparel in’ @ny one who has taken the profession 

‘satietity. "The! bishops, the superior and infe- 

ior “clergy,'as’ they are called, universally adopt 
the dismal: ‘bhick.” “Aiid “other ’ professions, for 
inistatice the ‘medical; assume the same as intend- 
ing to convéy,"we presume, an idea of undergoing 
séme* sanctifying process’ by wearing it. The 
Mussulnian, “on ‘the “contrary, takes green as his 
garb’ oF sanctity; ‘and’'no one ‘of that faith dare 
dé¥anie thé “hély ‘colour who ‘has not shown his 
deal,’ and* his endeavour to obtain the character of 
sunictity by a pilgrimage to Mecca; and this dif- 
ferent’ appropriation of colours for the same pur- 
pose’ exists’“among ‘Other ‘nations. “We have, 
hGwever, said sufficient ‘to’ show that the effect’ of 
odlotir in ‘the instances! adduced varies according 
t the’convéntiondlism which has become perma- 
nént attiong those’ different ‘nations of the earth. 
The sani ‘mode ‘of’ Fasonitig’ may be applied to 
mfdéic,a’ Suécession ‘atid Conibitiation! of sounds. 

> Buchi aw opitifon Wilh no doubt, be received with 
shotitd of dérision by the\¢ontrapuntists, and others 
who have a’ fléntiful supply of masieal cant for all 
occasions by!which *they' would envelop the art in 
aittiple fulds of most mysterious jargon; but, if our 
veadérs ‘will ‘bear’ patiéntly' with’ us, we will show 
that this' idea of ‘music’ gives it a higher character 
than! a whole dictioniry'of epithets could: And 
this idea’ dlso ‘hélps ‘to ‘define ‘and’ determine what 
has; fromp Want of anderstanding, been ‘made vague 
ahd’ copfubad, ©89 De- ’ 

5We have’ said that musiv in itself is not descrip- 
tive #’a Botind Per sé, or succession: of’ sounds, con 
véyeho) 1dew but’a’ noise, agrecable or otherwise, 
a6 the Uasetiay be) “A Blast from a trumpet is a’ 
Hoise Geveral' blasts # gréater noise: let them fol- 
low in thé Sudcwssion which convention has adopted, 
as “Conveying ‘an ‘ides of # battle, war alarms, 
ahd if Gssuines a'definitefarm; it conveys the idea 
ofthe march; the clash of arms, the battle: |" This 
is the effect ‘on’ the hearer; the trumpet sound of 
War'thrills-through him; arid'rouses up the ‘imer 
man t6 deeds of drms—the’ there blasts were in 
thieniselves nothing ~convention has given them'a 
character, and: as’ music they become descriptive. 
We have piven’ this instanee in the simplest and 
6st ‘Yalpuble form; bat'we will now'go ‘to the 
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the overture, Midsummer Night's Dream ; Spohr’s 
Symphony, 'The Power of Sound ; ' Felicien David's 
Desert, &¢: &c.,'and apply ‘to ‘them the ‘observa- 
tions ‘we have made. The whole of the music in 
all these’ pieces of music’ are’ esseritially intended 
to be’ descriptive, ‘and’ in all, the “composer’s 
endeavour has been to convey ‘his ‘idea of the 
subjects ‘in musical language, and in all these 
cases, with, perhaps, the exception of the last two 
mentioned, they have been considered highly suc- 
cessful; of the Acis and Galatea we will instance 
“ Hush, ye pretty warbling choir!” It is in itself 
& pretty air, perhaps somewhat insignificant, and 
would, no doubt, be so considered alone; but the 
interest in the hearer arises entirely frem the 
appropriateness to the subject. Forget the words, 
the air is nothing. Take the chorus “ Wretched 
Lovers,” particularly that part written to the 
words— 
“See! what ample strides he takes, 
The mountain nods, the forest shakes.” 
The Handel enthusiast is in extacies; he actually 
sees the monster taking his strides; the music is 
so descriptive—forget the words—the passage 
itself becomes unmeaning. In the Creation, the 
passage “ Let there be light,” is usually instanced 
as a splendid effort of musical description; the 
effect of the crash on the word light, is certainly 
very fine, but would give as well the idea of a first 
sight of the Falls of the Niagara as of the creation 
of light. It is the connection of the word and the 
music that gives the passage its power, and would, 
we contend, equally, in both cases, produce the same 
effect. The Pastoral Symphony is wholly descriptive 
Under any circumstances it would not fail of delight- 
ing on hearing it by the mere beauty of the music, 
but, to what does it owe its principal charm? To 
the description given which connects the sound 
with the sense? It would otherwise be only a com- 
bination of sounds producing pleasurable sensa- 
tions. We will give the description extracted 
from the programme of the second philharmonic 
concert last season, which, singularly enough, 
confirms what we have said. The first movement is 
headed Allegro ma non troppo; this, of course, 
refers merely to the character of the music; 
namely, that it i- + ‘ye of somewhat a lively nature; 
beyond {1.5 we shuuld gain no ideas by hearing it 
twenty times, but the words appended give a 
meaning to the sound, which then, becomes a 
rational exponent of sentiment. 
** See the country far diffused around; 

One boundless blush, one white empurpled shower 

Of mingled blossoms, where the raptured eye 

Hurries from joy to joy.” 
With this explanation we hear the music, and, in 
truth, ‘exclaim it ‘is descriptive; ‘the remaining 
movements are The Rivulet; The Village Dame ; 
The ‘Storm; and the Shepherd’s Song; to which 
the same remarks might be applied, if these were 
headed ‘in ‘the’ same’ manner as’ the first. “But to 
all ‘these there is s' meaning, which is conveyed 
under the different heads, and the charms of poetry 
only’ add tothe ‘description. The “Midsunmer 
Nights Dream of Mendelssohn is,’ algo, ‘a piece of 
music intended to convey some ‘notion of the fairy 
scenes and '¢haracter ‘of’ the ‘play, ‘and ' we'' will 
grant ‘it does, but only from ar having been told 
80, atid ‘we ufiderstafid it accordingly.’ The other 
two works we hive mentioned’ only to show that 
even des¢ription may fail;"in ‘some’ ‘cases, in the 
hands of the composer; for in ‘the power of sound, 
we do ‘not remember to have been impressed int 
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but no more that of the Desert, than of ‘any thing 
else; and the attempt’ to ‘represent, ‘musically, 
the rising of the glorious ‘orb of day, was a’ signa? 
failure. We have yet left: utinoticed’ one ‘of’ thie 
above, namely, the Surprise Symphony, the' which 
surprise consists in introducing, most unexpectedly, 
@ most astounding thump on ‘the drum; this, ‘of 
course, can only take place once}; for an exXplana- 
tion we will go tothe very acute Edinburgh Reviewer, 
who, in early number, xiv., ‘p: ‘310, gives'tis ‘a’ ‘clad 
to the mystery. saiinsenn ire 

“ There is a refined degree of novelty, which acts 
in a lively manner on the mind, and often’ by 
sympathy on the nerves, for which we shall ventaré 
to coin the name of unexpertedness. This character 
must naturally consist, in’ marked and’ “sudden 
changes, whether in the course of our sensations ‘or 
of our ideas.” The very shrewd writer has exactly 
hit the character of the symphony in this ‘account. 
Weonly simply ask by what name it would be calléd 
on the second hearing; the whole thing’ is ‘there? 
fore absurd, the Surprise itself, in ‘whith ‘the 
composer has indulged, and the ‘iinéxpectédneds 
the reviewer has coined. We remémber, however, 
on one occasion to have experienced the ‘sdnid 
result, though from a different’ ‘cafisé.’!°ThY 
symphony was being played at a concert, thé timid 
came for the “bang.” It was not heard:'*"Thé 
unlucky drummer, from some cause or other, was 
absent; and, certainly, the omission caused'‘a 
greater surprise among the initiated than if it had 
been given in, the most approved style. ,.. 

We have thus shown that music in itself is not 
descriptive; the art’ itself ‘consists’ only in <6” étic 
cession or combination -of ‘sounds; déterminéd by 
certain rules; ‘and “we ‘have ‘nlso shéwn'/on what 
foundation the power of musical description rests’ 
namely, on the intention of the composer to cén- 
vey the sense by ‘the ‘sound. '’ Th’ this ‘lies’ flie 
real beauty of music, and on’ this’ ‘the ‘art ‘itself 
becomes elevated; from mere” sound’ it’ asstiiied 
& sense; it becomes — intelligible, consequently 
rational; and in this lies also the' secret of thé 
composer's success. It is a drawback'té the maiiy 
beautiful ‘symphonies of “Haydn, “Mozaft; ‘and 
Beethoven, that we have no desctiption’ of’ thé 
music. “In all, we are charmed but"it is'it'a dif 
ferent way to that in which thé pistoralor ‘any 
other déscribed symphony'affédts Ws! in “the ore 
it is the music only, in' ‘the’ éthet it is ithel'sense 
whieh it ‘endeavours'to’ convey. ° “We nisy aasanid 
that all’ music, with ‘the’ exception’ of fdpuéd und 
other grammatical writings; is intendedto ékpiess 
some ‘sentiment or others“in Vocal ‘musielits} of 
course, defined, and it would Be far ‘iibrél forthe 
benefit of the art if iristriimerital iusi@Was always 
explained. A portrait, however éxquisitely painted; 
affords no pleasure beyond the mere artist's silt! 
If the likeness is'intended for some frietidivome 
well-known name, oir sympathy is awaketied, “anid 
while we gaze, the ‘paititer’s artis’ owered 
the associations it recalls. “This redsdninig tay’ be 
thore ‘generalised 0 ‘as ‘to embrace thé’ otter; “and! 
what are’ understood to’ be ‘higher dépattiitnts ot 
arty sd it isin musié. “We miy ‘admire “shaete’ 
charmed by the’ composer's triete skill! “anid Bowel 
over his ‘materials; give the production’ a ‘némb; 
endue it with # séntiment; and: 'we' feel “with’® 
deeper feeling. | ‘To this Cause’ hiust be’ ‘attributed! 
the ‘power of airs bécoming national; itis ‘tot the 
mtusié but the sentiment’ that! Our ‘national 
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Teas sanaiaens to the artists of this. country, 
that, teo, much. stress has, been. laid upon mere rule, 
the .crabbed., contrapuntist to, whom, is entrnsted 
the instruction.in the, grammar of the art, devoid 
of imagination himself, imbues his, pupil with the 
same, admiration..of, rule, writing, which is the 
utmost he himself; ,can reach; and the student, too 
often, retains through life the first impression. It 
is. to, thie, cause that, artists..look upon. vocal music 
as, secondary, to instrumental.. The public, however, 
feel differently, and thus are at variance with those 
who ought to; bow, to this.ordeal, for it is absurd 
to; write, only for, the. closet, what. the composer 
wishes, to, be heard, by, all the, world. . To this 
cause, may. we trace our, want, of a school. Our 
rising, artists are, afraid, they.are brought up in 
trammels, and it requires some degree of self-con- 
fidence, to,free themselves from them. We must, 
however, bring our remarks to an end; we have 
expressed. opinions which may not be agreeable to 
all;, but; we. court, the inquiry. Music is an art 
that has;rnles, but,the,principles are not so clear. 
We. haye, Dow, § endeavoured; to show in what con- 
sists. the descriptive, power, and the conclusion we 
arxive af iss that music is not in itself descriptive; 
ityTrequires the, sentiment, and thus, joined with 
poetry, jt receives an additional charm; it not only 
appeals;to. the senses, but awakens our sympathies, 
snd we feel. Did any one ever sympathise with a 
fugue’, .. ) Morwell Cc. J. 
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lene ds 9, disputing the, fact, that the regular 
ma,is.exery, day, getting less and. less efficient. 
evy little flash of brilliancy nowjand then occuring 
is.immedintely, followed, if not accompanied, by such 
symptems of, chronie, disease as to surely foreshow 
the, entire.destruction of the art at no very distant 
period,.,.If this, arose but from seme one or two 
assignable causes, we .might hope to witness such 
snfficiency,, of reform;.as would restore it to its 
Vigour. ,.But, nog, it. is everywhere in a morbid 
state -without,, within, in its management, and 
even among those whose very, bread is dependant 
om its Justyhood, ,;, All is disunity and selfishness, 
'Ehe abandonment of. the, stage to the direction of 
needy, speculators, whose hold of influence did not 
exceed;a single .season, and whose duration for 
even that,period was,a doubt, has caused the entire 
prostitution,of the British stage to anything pro- 
mising, immediate profit, howeyer,, fatal. its: intro- 
duction, might, be, to .the, permanent, respectability 
of the, iprofession and,the, true substantial interest 
ofthe; property; under, their control, ‘Thus has 
Drury, Lane,;Theatre--the, scene,.of the mental 
triumphs of, Garrick, Kemble, Cook, Siddons, Kean, 
and;.Young—been desecrated ;to, the service and 
exhibitign.of mere, muscular, execution, in all its 
various means of display, demanding no intellectual 
Thy fither from the audience who look and listen, 
of from the puppets who jump.and shout, , Do, not 
gh aus, he, understood ,to, undervalue, the beanty, of 
swegt sounds and graceful action... We are, not of 
these, who, would make war againstany exponent, 
of, the sapability furnished to the genus homo;, but, 
Weil continue. ta taise.our feeble, yoice against 





ibsceantianed pubxersie insied of these ,depart.,| 


h ‘Decause, |: compel, examine, the .provingial market,|throwing.ofthabity andarecurring to onigineliayne® 
—s -|and to thew 9 gach, other for, the. best..it| conceptions.and sheuwegn oem t per ndtha 
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universal. opposing assent, and that ase Hoe mercer in id aoe ange tee We ise 


not be supported if they. did not ste oar approxi> 
mation, at least, to.exactly what, the public wished 
to have, We doubt this;much... We have strong 
reason for suspecting that, the exotic, sensualities 
that haye taken root in our theatres, to the expul. 
sion of the natural produce of the soil, are indebted 
greatly to hot-house culture for their vigour. It 
is more than whispered that, to the animal propen- 

sities of some among the opulent.classes; to whom 
money is but.a means, for. gratifying, wayward 
appetites, is owing the existence. and apparent 
triumph of a system, that, if dependant on public 
support merely, would long since have collapsed 
within its ancient boundary, and but shared with- 
out monopolising, the patronage and applause. of 
the English people. This direct interference of a 
portion of the aristocracy for the degradation of 
the drama has not stopped where it began. It is 
not every man who would be made an instrument 
for such a purpose. It was, therefore, necessary 
to seek for agents among characters rather no- 

torious than celebrated. It was much easier for 
them to choose among those already degraded than 
to corrupt the honest; or it is, perhaps, the fact, 
that a manager himself originated the mischief. 
However that may be, the very character of a 
manager has since been so lowered in rank below 
that of gentleman, that the few exceptions to the 
contrary may be said to make the rule. He is no 
longer considered to be a man bound by the regula- 
tion that control the doings of all others in business 
relations, but a creature of chicane, to whom every 
fraud is permitted, and from whom the word that 
would bind another is but an unmeaning sound, 

on which reliance would be imbecility, There are 
managers, we know, to whom all this will not 
apply; but we believe that the license taken by 
some, have made so many precedents for others, 
that there are advantages in contracts assumed by 


all that would not be easy to justify any court of 


equity or honour. Thus it is, that the greediness 
for gain is so naked to the public in every manage- 
vial transaction, that the assumed fiction of a 
desire for the drama’s advancement, entering the 
most remotely into their account is no longer a 
popular error, even among the most unthinking. 
The theatre has become a shop, and the public 
believe in going to the shop, they are simply 


customers to him that keeps the shop, and the 


feeling that they are supporting the drama by sodoing 


has ceased to be a motive for their attendance, 


There is no “appeal now from an actor. to the 
public against managerial tyranny. . The intellect 
that furnished the entertainment is the’ purchased 
material of the man that has the fortune to keep 
the house in which it. is exhibited, . There is a 
civil war behind the scenes with which the public 
take no part, but which has much to do.with the 
quality of, their. entertainment,, To. establish, his 
power more. absolutely, the manager rather) seeks 


for servility than talent among, his actors,,..He is, 
more anxious to cultivate mediocrity.to the use, 


fulness, hexmay,control, than to search for excel- 
lence.,over which, he could, not -reign, without « 


‘chance, of strife... If there were a, sufficient com 


petitiou, between theatres this could not, be. , The 
interest, of, managers would; then, teach them to, 
monopolise talent, for.their own. stage, andiwould 


qualities, has taken, pa; meesuMRs :40,aupply these 
deficiencies, and.substitates she successive depriya- 
tion it -has.undergone, by any.inferigrty, of materiak 
the public, inertia mayp be :calenlated; upnrgte 
tolerate. In the, meantime the) exquisite enjoy 
ment) belonging to, a, dramatic, performance. hag, 
passed. away,and. the public ara said to have lost 
their appetite, because they:demotrush im crowds 
to, partake,.of the, fare.now put. before.them with, 
the same. alacrity, as. they. did.to,;that/,the, stage 
used. formerly, to,.afford,,,, But, the taste, fory high 
classed. dramatic, effects..is in our,jnatute. >. Let 
managers provide the temptation and the appetite 
will return... _The., performances, at, the: Hay? 
market) are, very well. for filling,.up..a. vacant 
evening, but not, sufficient; to create desire,on.tg 
talk of the next day; they, maybe; said .to,saothe 
and assist their digestion rather than delight, their, 
audience. |The. Princess's Theatre, has.ma style 
is carried on pon no ne 
now one single artist actor im its; troop, but, 
Compton and Mrs. Sterling. , The, menagement 
of this theatre is an,example of,the extremity .to 
which the drama may, be.degraded,when carried 
on upon the hand .to .month, system., By, ag 
means difficult, of. entrée, to,,the debutant, it bas 
never succeeded, in retaining .,the,, talent, it, haw 
introduced; and, while being, the only, medium, 
through which first rate, histrionic excellence, has, 
made itself known,to, the, metropolis, it, hag,,at the 
same time, exhibited such.an, amount of selfishn, 
ness, coarseness, and. low Field-lane, meanness, of, 
attempt injits pecuniary estimate, of that, excellence 
as has. invariably, disgusted and. repulsed trowel 
whom another. and.more, gentlemanly, proceeding, 
would have conyerted into permanent,aad, powerful, 
attractions, «It is, unfortunate for,the, drama that 
so. beautiful», theatranas,the; Princasss.j8 Rot 
under a, management more (alive.to, it8.9%D sabn 
stantial, interest: for, there might, Shakspaare, find 
a home,, the. play;goox @ satisfactory, xeating plagt. 
and an efficient, direction; 5 Lipeigein f wad odw 
Sadler's Wells is the only.ome among, the,magtron, 
politan houses..in) whieh;,9 Joye, for, the rdramm 
makes ‘a quality that, is (taken, into,comsideration 
by the management. But.it labours, under, severak 
inefficiencies. It,)is, .im.a,.distants, quarter, from, 
fashionable, intercourse..\ It is, .mareover, wander 
the size. to which theatres may, be, extended. withy 
out disadvantage to the eye and ear; and/the, low, 
price of admission, combined, with, its, confined 
space, restricts the amount of receipts, disposable, 
for an-efficient company. ,.This,is, however, much. 
recompensed by the exertion of the .managemen's 
The talent, it possesses, if:nos sobrilliant.in some, 
portions, as might. be wished, ,is,. nevertheless, 601 
well controlled to ;produee ap, efligient whole,.that 
we do not. observe, 2 play gotaapiin, such BapBeR, 
as to relate, the story in any other theatre.s@ oar, 
pletely, , All the stage business, is arranged, under; 
the eye.of an, artist for fleck «Aha ncene neva 
hangs, the time between;the.acts i¢ just, sufficient: 
for, & PAUSE) DO :MORG 0 We yet, nay, Odo Mate 
the unceasing demand upon theenergiag for aating> 
six, times a week eharagters, of consequence q an 
requising. much, and subtle studp, snnatiodn shar 
end, i¢ither destroy. the, .stamime, I itre. Be 
drive him.,inte,rontines (;He,eag have motimel 
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transferred bodily to a theatre whose additional 
means would confer the opportunity for such a 
relaxation. 

It is useless to refer to the Lyceum, reduced by 
the Keeleys to a show-room for burlesque, in which 
intellect is travestied, and the clever manager, and 
his still more clever partner, have condescended to 
caricature themselves until they have exhausted 
every variety of ludicrous image of which their 
personal peculiarities are capable. It does but 
pretend to furnish an entertainment in which the 
manager shall always constitute the principal dish, 
the great difficulty being to restrict the rest to the 
rank of accessories merely—no easy task, by the 
bye, with some actors at that theatre. Mr. A. 
Wigan is a better artist than the manager ever 
was, or ever will be; and we always regret the 
time he is losing in sowing unprofitable seed in a 
soil from which no harvest may be hoped. In a 
healthy state of the stage this actor would be one 
of its principal ornaments, 

Such is the present state of the stage and hope- 
lessness of the regulated drama. Drury Lane 
is opera and ballet entirely. Covent Garden 
is to be Italian opera and ballet. Capital is forth 
coming for the speculation of establishing a second 
Italian opera company in the English metropolis, 
when there is not one for the efficient representa- 
tion of Shakspeare. The aristocracy attend in 
crowds to witness the exertions of a prima donna 
in a language they do not understand, and whose 
articulation they could not distinguish, if they 
understood the language; and care nothing for the 
staple of their home, that is becoming the celebrity 
of the rest of Europe. Why have the aristocracy 
deserted the English drama? Are they less intel- 
lectual than other people? We do not believe they 
are. Onthe contrary, we believe the classes with- 
out professional pursuit, seeking generally more 
refinement in their mental enjoyments, and exact- 
ing more polish and elegance in the productions 
submitted to them, were the first to perceive the 
decay of dramatic production. The middle and 
lower ranks of society being left alone to its sup- 
port, have not only been negligent of their charge, 
but have encouraged the introduction of other 
causes of aristocratic distate for their own especial 
gratification. In old times we find the middle 
classes, or the citizen body, the target for the 
jokes of the player. Since the middle classes have 
been supposed to rule, the poet or dramatist, who, 
after all, is but the flatterer of those that employ 
him, has chosen to compliment the middle class at 
the expense of those above them; and the clap- 
‘tfaps of the scene are constructed on the principle 
of attributing to the nobility every species of 
vice, prejudice, and frivolity. Lord Tinsel, in the 
Hunchback, a coarse caricature, having no autho- 
rity in nature, may be adduced as a specimen. 
Indeed, Bulwer, Knowles, Marston, Jerrold, and all 
the moderns are full of such attacks on the peer- 

The bad taste of this proceeding has had, 
no doubt, its share in producing the consequence 
we deplore. It is not impossible that the step 
lower, into which threepenny audiences will have 
caused the stage to descend, may inspire a new 
character of play writer, who will construct dramas 
entirely for the company so collected. 

It is such an absurdity to assume for the middle 
classes a monopoly of virtue, that we are surprised 
that men of talent should lend themselves to pro- 
mulgate the assumption. The quality of selfish- 
ness is pretty well equally divided among us; but 
it certainly is more apparent in those who have 


continually to struggle with the world, and are at 
all times employed in such intensity of competi- 
tion, that to give away a chance is the abandon- 
ment of a certainty. Men in business are in that 
position, and for such to pretend to disinterested- 
ness is a ridicule, and to be flattered with the 
attribute is a teproach. Shakspeare attacked vice 
and exposed folk ; but the personages exhibited as 
fools or knaves were not confined to any particular 
rank in society, and he is immortal; for the poet 
who describes human nature with truth, will 
always furnish matter applicable to any time, as 
human nature cannot change; but the popularity 
of those who falsify the facts before them, by ele- 
yating an exception into a generality, to pander to 
the supposed prejudice of their period, will pass 
away with the prejudice they have complimented, 
and be despised, if not forgotten, by their immediate 
successors. The democratic principles of modern 
dramatic writers have been the bane of the stage. 
We confess we see no other mode of regenera- 
tion for the drama than that of rescuing its super- 
intendance from the hands of those who now 
misuse its gigantic influence as a public teacher» 
for purposes in which the desire of immediate 
individual profit so overpowers every calculation 
of permanent good, that the stage is like a farm at 
the mercy of a yearly tenant, that cares not to 
exhaust the soil because he may leave it at any or 
no notice. This feeling in the stage-tenant has, 
no doubt, been much cultivated by the stage-land- 
lords, who have only awaited a symptom of good 
management, as a motive for transferring the 
lesseeship to those who would promise more, but 
would do nothing; as if the only way to satisfy the 
proprietors were to keep the property in a state not 
worth their having. 
But is the pride in our country’s dramatic litera- 
ture fallen to such a discount, that among the 
countless millionaires of the aristocracy and opu- 
lence of Great Britain, there are not enough 
admirers of the great bard to furnish funds for 
conducting a theatre on principles that it would be 
a stigma not to support? Is fashion a thing so 
essentially foreign, that an admixture of a home 
manufacture, so celebrated everywhere else but 
here, must be considered a blot upon the escutchion 
ofa nobleman and a gentleman that aided in its 
revival? We do not believe this. We believe it 
requires but a commencement in a proper quarter 
to establish a theatre worthy of Shakspeare and of 
Great Britain—a theatre in which favouritism to 
authors or actors might be only dependant on 
their value in their departments; where a new 
author would be sure to have his merits fairly 
considered, and a new actor to have his talent 
fairly appreciated. To do this well must be the 
work of a system constructed upon a different 
principle from any dramatic establishment 
at present in existence. The actor’s directive 
authority must be confined to the stage alone, and 
all existing conventionalities must be eschewed, 
as having evidenced their insufficiency by their 
failure, 

Tae TRUNKMAKER. 


THE PAINTER AND THE SCULPTOR 
UNDER THE ARCHITECT. 
Stoxe by stone, one of the hugest, grandest 
buildings of the world is now rising on the banks 
of the Thames. A senate-house for the British 
Empire :—it shall be worthy, then, of the name:— 





and England opens her deep coffers, and says, 
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Take liberally. Never, perhaps, in the history of 
time has Art had higher opportunity. 

Whether this opportunity is being well improved, 
or whether not, is not our present question. It is 
the mere fact of the opportunity itself that leads 
us to a little contemplation of its subject. So 
much has been said of the advancement of Art in 
connection with our new Parliament-house,—so 
much pretension is made,—our hopes have been 
raised so high—hopes that the Painter and the 
Sculptor’s art shall be shown in unexampled glory 
in the gorgeous setting of the most unstinted 
Architecture,—that it may be a very interesting 
task, as it is certainly a valuable one, to study for 
half an hour the general subject of the Painter and 
the Sculptor in these circumstances. 

The abstract idea at present abroad represents 
the Painter as employed accessorily to the Archi- 
tect. And that the Painter should see offence in 
this,—the accomplished Painter of nineteenth 
century Painting accessory to the Architect—the 
mere Architect—the Architect of nineteenth cen- 
tury Architecture,—is not at all to be wondered 
at. Accessory, inferior, complains he. And that 
I am inferior who dares to say? Look at his 
Building, —look at my Picture. However abstract 
the idea, is the Picture a less thing of Art than 
the Architect’s design? And if we leave the 
abstract of the Painter and the Architect for the 
Painter and the Architect of England in 1846——! 

With the concrete of the idea as regards the 
Houses of Parliament,— whether or not the Painter 
and the Sculptor have cause for offence in the 
Architecture,—we do not inquire. If in the 
arrangement of the architectural design the coun- 
sel of the Painter and the Sculptor was taken and 
acted upon as principal and fundamental, it was 
right. If not, it was wrong. 

The Painter is not the mere decorator to the 
Architect. If it were in necessity that one must 
be sacrificed to the other, we will candidly admit 
that we would sacrifice the Architect. The 
Architect is a principal in the building, of course; 
but there are other principals. And the Painter, 
wherever his art is to be employed, is from the 
first a principal. 

We are not blind to the fact that our Architects 
are not people to be twisted and turned out of 
their way. The Painter must submit to the neces- 
sities of architectural law. Of course he must; 
we cannot depart from our Orders and Styles and 
Rules and Regulations and Authorities and Exam- 
ples for him. We cannot do it, and that’s enough, 
We have our rules, Mr. Painter, the rules of our 
business; and if you don’t choose to take them as 
they are, you and we can’t deal. The Painter 
wants it so; but the “authorities” must have it 
so; what is the poor Architect todo? Who steals 
his purse steals trash, but he who robs him of his 
regulations robs him of all his cunning. We 
cannot expect the Architect to be able to form 
Architecture to accord specially with the purposes 
of the Painter. We cannot expect him to admit 
the Painter’s subjects and objects and requirements 
as fundamental in his architectural design. It 
would be expecting him to have his rules in his 
intellect,—to form Art by Reason. And that is 
quite out of the question. It would be expecting 
him to be highly accomplished in Destun. And 
that is quite out of the question. It would be 
expecting him to form Architecture on cireum- 
stances,—pro re nata. And that is quite out of the 
question. It would be expecting him upon re- 
quirements and principles however new and 
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peculiar to form Design to correspond—to accord 
and to aid. And that is immensely out of the 
question. It is very clear that the Painter must 
submit. 

But, says the Architect, the Painter might make 
demands perfectly impossible to be submitted to 
in conformity with propriety in Architecture. We 
have never heard such circumstances exemplified. 
And we are perfectly ready even to deny their 
possibility,—to assert that in the entire range of 
chance there could not arise circumstances which 
the Architect could not possibly succeed in suit- 
ing—upon which he could not possibly form the 
Beautiful. If he were an Arcnirect, though: 
but then he must have deeper principles than his 
“authorities” to govern him,—a broader basis 
than Precedent to act upon. 

But may not the Painter be made the adapter as 
well as the Architect? No. He can adapt his 
work; he has to doit. But what is the conse- 
quence? There is no lack of instances to testify. 
Called in merely when the edifice is completed 
and ready for his pencil, he has a thousand times 
had to put his picture into the very midst of dis- 
advantages,—has a thousand times had to adopt 
unhappy style—unhappy subject often—to pre- 
serve mere congruity. The question is whether 
Architecture can be more easily adapted than 
Painting, or Painting than Architecture. And 
we unhesitatingly say, and fully believing that we 
know fully what Architecture is, that Architec- 
ture is the more easily adaptable, and the more 
legitimately. Architecture is beauty formed upon 
the requirements of the building. No matter 
what the requirements may be, they must be pro- 
vided for. And they can be provided for, un- 
doubtedly. There is no such limit in “ The Art 
of the Beautiful in Buildings” to its power to 
beautify. There are no requirements possible 
which Architecture cannot form itself upon. (We 
do not say be adapted to, but form itself upon). 
And why, then, may not the Painter have the 
requirements of his art provided to him fully and 
completely—ano smallest disadvantage unobviated, 
no smallest advantage unsupplied? To correspond 
with the farthest range of possibility in require- 
ment, who can say there is not an equal range of 
possibility in beauty? 

But you place the Painter, now, above the Archi- 
tect. The Architect is accessory.to the Painter, 
you imply. Assuredly. The Art of the Architect 
lies in acting accessorily to every demand of the 
building he employs his skill upon. He is never 
excusable in losing sight of any smallest utility. 
And we have asserted that he has no need to 
demand excuse,—that there is no limit to the capa- 
cities of his Art. And the true Artist-Architect 
will glory in this; he who craves excuses and 
allowances, cannot possess, in the exactness of its 
essence, and the broad comprehensiveness of its 
principles, the real idea of the Fine Art Architec- 
tnre in his mind. 

And why should we not make the Architect 
peculiarly accessory to the Painter? Consider the 
priceless worth of the Painter’s work. Consider 
how easily that worth is made worthless—how 
little mars it. And consider how easily that 
worth is augmented—the vastness of advantage 
which advantage may bring. If our new Houses 
of Parliament present at their completion the 
grand works of our great Painters marred by the 
Architect, —this one invisibly high, that one 
invisibly dark, the other damned in the kaleido- 
scope glare of a stained glass window,—less than 





this, if such works are presented defective because 
unadvantaged, weak because unaided,—woe to 
Mr. Barry’s fame when the Architect comes to 
take his higher seat in the next century! Un- 
doubted as Mr. Barry’s artistic merit may be, we 
will not hesitate to say that fifty years hence it 
will never serve to counterbalance the blame of the 
least Painter on those walls having been obliged 
to put the glories of his pencil—there ! 

But all that we have said is not in the least 
degree intended to imply any infringement of the 
Architect’s own rights as a principal. Adaptation 
must fall to the share of both Painter and Archi- 
tect: but our position is perfectly unassailable that 
the vastly greater portion falls legitimately to the 
Architect. There are facts in Architecture—un~ 
doubted facts of stern propriety and rule - to 
which we do not refuse one particle of their full 
value and importance; but he who can appreciate 
aright the true exquisiteness of the architectural 
principle will see it so forming itself upon the 
facts that come around it,— so ever ready to make 
obedience but a further means of beauty, another 
point to put another grace upon,—that it will 
seem a thing whose will is but the will of others — 
an essence inexhaustible spreading itself in beauty 
ever easy and ever equal over every circumstance 
that comes. 

The claims of Architecture as principal we do 
not in the least refuse: but the claims of Painting 
in such a case as the present we think are not 
equally allowed. The Painter, who can so little 
adapt, is expected to adapt all, and the Architect, 
who can so much adapt, is made to adapt none. 
Among the principles by which we suppose the 
Painter to govern himself, certain matters archi- 
tectural undoubtedly come. And these we place 
in the Architect’s province most fully. The 
Painter takes the necessary counsel of the Archi- 
tect. But our inquiry is, Has the Architect, in 
this great boasted work of ours, included pro- 
perly, or at all, the counsel of the Painter funda- 
mentally? If so, well. If not, it is not well. 
True, the Painter is decorating the Architect’s 
work; but the Painter assumes such a place here 
that the Architect ought to have been all this time 
keeping himself also in view as the decorator of 
the Painter’s work. The one assists the other 
only as he himself ought to be assisted by the 
other. The Painter is decorator under the Archi- 
tect only as the Architect is frame-maker under 
the Painter. The pictures are mere parts in the 
architectural whole; but they are every one a 
whole in itself of which the Architecture is the 
mere setting,—every one a valuable whole just as 
much as the entire work of Architecture is,— 
every picture as honourably a work of Art as the 
whole house (perhaps even more honourably so). 

To Sculpture our remarks equally apply. The 
Sculptor, wherever his art is to be employed, is so 
far a principal in the building. He is not the 
Architect’s mere carver to cut out figures for him 
to fill his niches with—to ornament his galleries 
with; he is an Artist whom it is part of the 
Architect’s art to provide for fully. Whether it 
is so at Westminster, time will show. « 

We have spoken of the Houses of Parliament as 
a very high opportunity for Art. And we hope 
it will be well improved, and its results very 
glorious. Due allowances, of course, must be 
made. But there are allowances which cannot be 
made. Ifthe Painter and the Sculptor shall stand 
unadvantaged in the completed work, the merit of 
the Architect will be a very lessened thing; and if 


they stand disadvantaged and destroyed, the loss 
worse than loss, the spoil of this grand opportu- 
nity will be a scandal as disgraceful as the opper- 
tunity is precious, K, 
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MR. FRANK EOWARD’S LECTURE ON 
THE FINE ARTS. 
(Continued from page 56.) 


In reference to the assertion with which our last 
notice concluded, that improvement in public judg- 
ment accompanied advance in artistic execution. 
The lecturer refers to the phases of progress among 
the ancients, from the Sikes efforts of the 
early sculptors, up to those who carried the art to 
the highest point of perfection, the works remain- 
ing of all to establish the fact. Of the gradual 
rogress of painting in Italy, from the early 
talian painters ascending to Michael Angelo, 
Raphael, and Titian, there are no want of speci- 
mens; and of the gradual advance of public judg- 
ment in appreciation, a singular evidence is pre- 
sented to us in an anecdote of Cimabue. When 
that artist painted a picture of a “ Madonna and 
Child,” for the church of Santa Maria Novello, it 
excited such sensation of delight and astonishment, 
on being first exhibited to the public, that the 
quarter of Florence in which it was seen, obtained 
and has kept the name of Zl Borgo Alleyri—(the 
joyous quarter); and the picture was conveyed 
with great ceremony to the church for which it 
had been painted, attended by the magistrates, 
with music and crowds of people in festive proces- 
sion. The picture is still in existence, but as Mrs. 
Jamieson, an admirer of this class of art, observes, 
“Tt is difficult to sympathise in the naive enthu- 
siasm it excited in the minds of a whole people six 
hundred years ago.” There now exists contem- 
poraneous criticism on Gioitto’s pictures, describing 
that the personages who are in grief look melan- 
choly, and those who are joyous look gay, which 
seems to savour much of infancy in public estimate 
of what art should accomplish. Shortly after this 
Stefano Fiorentino was called Jl scimia della 
natura—(the ape of nature), an appellation which 
few among the public of the present time would 
consider his prodibetion a sufficient warranty. 

Mr. Howard has here stumbled on the advan- 
tages possessed by the early painters of Italy. 
They made themselves the judgment of their 
period, as there was no standard for the crowd to 
measure their progress but that furnished by 
themselves. At the time of what is called the 
revival of painting, there existed no specimens of 
the productions of the only painters who ever had, 
before that period, pretensions to a school—the 
Greeks, The freedom and facility of Polygnotes, 
or the high finish of Zeuxis, allowing all that 
is reported of these artists by the writers who 
refer to them to be true, had left no examples ‘> 
which the Italian critic might refer for models. 
In the absence of such standards consisted the 
source for originality of conception that belongs 
to early Italian art. It insured to its beginnin 
ke coe the encouragement of praise and rewa’ 
or that which would not bear comparison with 
the works of those that, less fortunate in their 
— were afterwards condemned as unworthy. 
n those days painters fairly struggled with each 
other—infant against infant. The child Cimabue 
was not pitted against the grown man Apelles. 
But had the works of ancient Greece been equal 
to their present reputation, and had they also been 
numerous and easy of access, as are the chefe- 
d’euvres of Italian art at the present time, Raphael 
would have found himself in the position of those 
ainters that succeeded him; and, instead of 
aving just sufficient of existing accomplishment 
to struggle against as served for a foil to his 
own excellence, he would have found himself as 
oppressed by recedent as those that succeeded 
him. Even Julio Romano, the scholar of Raphael, 
was compelled rather to an imitation of existing 
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success than to seek the development of new prin- 
ciples in nature. 

This, we fear, will always be the history of art. 
The advent of a great name is only the esta- 
blishment of a conventionality, and popular judg- 
ment becomes opinionated and dogmatic. Painters 
are no longer ionel to follow the bent of their 
own judgments. The multitude, possessed of 
what they believe to be standards of excellence, 
and knowing nothing of the principles aimed at 
by the creation of those models, do not suspect 
that the authors of the works did not themselves 
look upon them as more than a comparative suc- 
ceeding in their application of those principles, but 
take the works to represent the principles them- 
selves. The artists who have to find favour in 
the sight of these new judges are then compelled 
to imitate these established models if they would 
— them; that is, if they would be employed 
at all. 

“The amateurs of the fine arts,” says Mr. 
Howard, “having been thus disposed ‘against 
inquiry after principle, there can be little surprise 
that the public generally have not cared for an 
investigation of the causes of their pleasures. 
Multitudes enjoy the music of the great masters 
in harmony, without a wish for investigating the 
mode by which their gratification is produced.” 
But if this may be tolerated on the part of the 
public in general, the artist might be expected to 
g° deeper into the subject. It is intimated, and we 
selieve on good grounds, that many principles are 
obtained and lost, from the artist not having 
cared to communicate his knowledge. He has 
considered it in the nature of a discovery of a 
valuable secret for which he is not allowed to take 
out a patent, and has judged that it can only be 
of advantage to himself’ by its entire concealment 
from others, 

Mr. Howard again assumes (we have said erro- 
neously) the fine arts to be the means of civilization, 
as being the practical application of the intellectual 
powers to spiritual ends; and he gets, we think, 
rather discursive than exact in his mode of tracing 
the means for arriving at the principles he pro- 
fesses to be looking for; we thus find some diffi- 
culty in following him. We, however, heartily 
agree with the following paragraph, the insertion 
of which must close our present notice :— 

“There is a strong effort being made at the 
present time in England, as well as on the conti- 
nent, to establish what is to be distinguished as 
Christian art, ‘ upon the griefs, the feebleness, the 
imperfections of humanity,’ as antagonistic of 
Pagan art; and we are asked, ‘ What, for example, 
would the Athenians of the time of Phidias have 
thought of the emaciated, haggard, mean, and sor- 
rowful pictures of saints, drawn by the best artists 
of the Christian school,’ implying the early Italian 
painters ge se | Masanio, nearly one hundred 
years before Raffaelle? We may safely reply, 
that they would have actedas Lord brese escribes 
one of his heroes— 

‘He turned from saints and martyrs hairy 
To the sweet portraits of the Virgin Mary,”— 

painted by their much more able successors Leo- 
nardo Da Vinci, Raffaelle, Titian, Corregio, and 
others, and they would have been right in so 
doing. For we shall soon see that the assumption, 
that, ‘through the whole system of Christian art, 
there is somewhat of a forbidding, modified, and 
humbled exterior, derived from the character of 
the religion in which it originated (a gross calumn 
on the Christian religion, by the way), by whic 
it is distinguished from the attractive, and, not to 
use the word in its bad sense, the sensual qualities 
of the classical school,’ is utterly subversive of the 
whole principle on which the fine arts are founded. 
It is a misconception, arising from a confusion of 
the means and the end. We shall find that Chris- 
tian Art is art applied to Christian purposes. The 
art is the same to whatever purposes applied; it is 
founded on the same fixed principles in nature, 
which will be unchangeable so long as the nature 
of man remains the same. It is the essential qua- 
lification of the fine arts, that they shall atéract 
and gratify the senses, for the purpose of refining 
the mind, and cultivating the moral and religious 
capabilities of man. 





Schlegel, the great German critic, in his first 
lecture on dramatic literature, observes—We see 
numbers of men, and even whole nations, so fet- 
tered by the conventions of education and habits 
of life, that even in the appreciation of the fine 
arts they cannot shake them off. Nothing appears 
to them natural, appropriate, or beautiful, but that 
which is alien to their own language, manners, 
and social relation. This is evinced every day in 
the dominion and caprice of fashion; and it pro- 
duces one of the greatest difficulties an artist has 
to contend with; as it is his duty to refine the 
mind of the beholder, he must always be in ad- 
vance of the general feeling of his time; but if he 
be too far advanced before his contemporaries he 
will not be understood, and he will fail of the effect 
which should attend his efforts. When the late 
President West was engaged in painting the death 
of General Wolfe, he hesitated whether he should 
not dress his figures in the Roman costume, as was 
the mode of treating military statues of that day; 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds decidedly advised him to 
do so; but with a courage for which he deserves 
more credit than he generally receives, he deter- 
mined on adhering to accuracy, and by breaking 
through this conventional thraldom, he emanci- 
pated the arts of this country from the artificial 
constraints imposed upon them by a timid coterie 
who did not dare think for themselves, and would 
fain prevent others from so doing; and he pro- 
bably led the way to that reform of the stage 
under Kemble, which put an end to the system of 
playing Macbeth in a Sete. But if the painter 
and sculptor of that day had to contend with un- 
thinking Dilettanti, and absurd limitations of art 
—they are exposed to a far more formidable 
danger at the present day. They had then only 
to satisfy a few patrons, who might be reasoned 
out of their absurdities, and the public would be 
sure to be on the side of the artist. But now, the 
tables are turned, the public are the parties invited 
to judge, and to please them the artists are with 
difficulty allowed to modify nature sufficiently to 
constitute their productions works of fine art. 
Mere imitation, with or without agreeable qualities 
being the principal requisite, we are in imminent 
danger of the means superseding the end. But 
with the few who profess to hold in reverence the 
true principles of art, an entirely opposite has 
arisen. They feel the necessity of some modifica- 
tion of nature for the purpose of removing their 
productions from the whens of every-day life, and 
to raise them above commonplace. They would 
have all the elegance which is observable daily 
around us discarded, under the contemptuous ap- 
pellation of prettiness, and would have the artists 
confined to a more severe style, and what they call 
character, but by which they ausine” I mean coarse- 
ness and deformity. The same feeling is at the 
bottom of the outery for symbolic and Christian 
art —right in the main point, that they should not be 
reminded of common every-day life; but wrong in 
the method proposed, which involves this absurdity 
—that the perfection of taste in the public must 
result in the destruction of taste in the artist 
whose displays of that quality they had then be- 
come most qualified to enjoy. Dr. Schorn, a 
professor of the fine arts at Munich, informed me 
many years ago, that Retzch’s outline illustrations 
to Faust, in which every English artist sees the 
highest dramatic power combined with style in 
drawing and grace in action, were not at all appre- 
ciated in Germany. He said they were considered 
to reflect the mode or fashion too much—to be too 
like the effigies in the hair-dresser shops. Sir 
Augustus Callcott, on his return from Germany, 
corroborated this statement. This very objection 
has been urged as a perfection in Raffaelle, “ that 
you see his women walking about Rome at the 
present day;” and so may be said of Rubens, 
“that you may see his models in the streets of 
Antwerp;” of Titian in Venice, and the indivi- 
dualities of their locale in almost all the old masters. 
But these are their blemishes and defects, not their 
beauties, or the insolent assumption of the Italians, 
that the fine arts could not flourish in a northern 
clime, would have some foundation, and they would 
indeed depend upon the accidental favours nature 
might have bestowed on particular localities. 


—_ 


A WELL-INTENTIONED WORD TO 
BUILDERS. 
Tue Builder occasionally mingles a little, a ver 
little fine arts with his bricks and mortar. He 
now and then even indulges an affectation of 
potonage towards the more ideal, though much 
ess profitable branches of that great family to 
which it whispers some faintly urged pretension of 
having been at a very distant period remotely con- 
nected. Having, however, wisely stuck to. the 
substantial, the ideal and himself have long since 
a company. But he is not therefore proud. 
e has not even an objection to give employment 
to his poor relation, at a price; and he is raising 
heaven and earth to force his foolish cousin into 
such a position that he may be compelled to listen 
to reasonable offers, and accept constant employ- 
ment as a journeyman under himself (the builder), 
instead of running after vain fancies of the intel- 
lectual and the beautiful and other nonsense, which 
only tends to disunite the family more and more 
every day. In the meantime, it is prodigal of 
advice; not, however, in relationship with art. 
No, reader; the Builder is of the world—worldly. 
He does not, therefore, attempt instructing the 
painter in his art; he does not attempt to put him 
up to a means of so improving or perfecting his 
work, that reputation and reward will foliow.. We 
admire him for avoiding that subject; for incapa- 
city is not generally a sufficient reason for such 
diffidence. He, however, gives his advice, never- 
theless; and it is curious to remark, that the ruling 
assion of the Builder exhibits itself in the advice. 
n the “well-intentioned word to artists,” the 
Builder is not forgotten. The “word” is “ well- 
intentioned” for both, The Builder advises artists, 
as soon as they get any money, to either buy a 
house, or, what is better for the Burlder, build one. 
There is a simple ingenuousness about this pro- 
ceeding in the Builder, we do not often stumble on 
now-a-days. ‘This is no architectural notion— it 
is bricks!—bricks! - bricks! We have not a doubt 
that the writer of the paragraph was a “regular 
brick” of a builder. We have heard of a man 
anxious to introduce a good story who “cried out” 
Hark! didn’t I hear a gun? Apropos! Y'll tell 
you a story about a gun?” So the Builder begins 
as follows:— ‘ 
“The exhibition of paintings at Liverpool is 
exceedingly good this year; and, moreover, does 
not include any borrowed pictures, as has been the 
case heretofore.” This has as little to do with buy- 
ing houses, as we can well conceive, and requires a 
thorough knowledge of modulation to contriye an 
intervening key, that shall connect this small mo- 
dicum of information with the bit. of advice for 
which the introductory paragraph was inserted. 
The intervening key informs us (what we suppose 
the artist did not desire to publish, nor the public 
to know) that one of the gentlemen connected with 
that exhibition had purchased a house near Lon- 
don; and goes on to state, “ We know of three or 
four artists who contemplate a similar purchase at 
this moment; and we mention the fact with a satis- 
faction that needs no explanation to those who will 
think upon the matter.” That builders should sing 
“Oh, be joyful” at any body's buying houses, it 
requires certainly very little explanation to com- 
prehend completely. We do not know anything 
more likely to tickle them. The Builder, there- 
fore, proceeds, and as he proceeds gains confidence 
to say, “ We shall not be considered impertinent 
if we recommend every young artist, who has accu- 
mulated a small sum of money, to do the sanie 
thing. A man can scarcely find a better mode of 
investing his money than building or purchasing, 
under good advice (the advice of The Builder, of 
course) a house to live in. In this case'there'is no 
fear of a bad tenant; the return is safe and large, 
and stability is gained by the step.” So much 
for The Builder's well-intentioned word to ‘rising 
artists, aD 
Without inquiring whether the advice is’ selfish 
in the Builder, or impertinent in the Builder, let 
us simply confine ourselves to the question: would 
it be-a matter of prudence, in the artist, fo follow 


i inter, or any other man, ‘Has 
it? ‘Where a. pain y i hehe 





money to invest, we believe they belong” 
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same category, and are equally influenced by the | 
amount of the per centage they can obtain, in com- 
bination with the solidity of the security offered; 
therefore the advantage of house investment takes 
the same chance for their approval with any other. 
But that an artist, aye, a “rising artist” (those are 
the Builder’s words) should find a house invest- 
ment for the purpose of living in it, more pecu- 
liarly advantageous than any other capitalist, we 
say, With the Builder, is a mistake “that needs no 
explanation to those who will think upon the 
matter.” A rising artist, who has accumulated a 
small sum of money is not in a condition to sup- 
port a house, even were that small sum equal to 
its purchase, in which he has hopes to live when 
his fame and fortune ripen to maturity. As an 
artist’s business expands he seeks a better position; 
and if we watch the general progress of the class, 
and make an average from those that prosper, we 
shali find that there are none among professions 
to whom a change of habitation is more a matter 
of worldly prudence than that of the artist 
painter. 

The advice of the Builder might, however, be 
well intentioned, notwithstanding it is mistaken; 
and, taking the will for the deed, we will offer in 
return a well-intentioned word to builders: — 

“We know of three or four builders that have 
bought pictures; and we mention the fact with a 
satisfaction that needs no explanation to those 
who will think upon the matter. We shall not be 
considered impertinent, if we recommend every 
young builder who has accumulated a small sum 
of money to do the same thing. A man can 
scarcely find a better mode of investing his money 
than commissioning an artist to paint, or pur- 
chasing already painted, under ‘good advice, a 
picture to look at; and we will tell him why. In 
the first place a picture is not like a house, for, if 
well selected, and we do not council him to pur- 
chase bad ones, it gets more valuable as it grows 
older. We could refer to many that have fetched 
ten times the amount of the sum the artist 
received ¢for them in the first instance. There 
are young men just getting into fame whose works, 
some ten years hence, will be worth in the market 
three or four'times their present price. What do 
you think ‘of that, Master Brook;” or Brick. 
Or, if the young builders do not like parting with 
their cash, suppose they change their merchandise 
with the painter. Here there would be but little 
difficulty in the way of an arrangement; for we know 
several artists who, though they have no great 
superabundance of money, have a great many 
pictures which they have not the slightest objec- 
tion to change for the houses the builder may 
have to dispose of. H. C. M. 


DECORATIVE ART SOCIETY. 

Mr. Boutnors, V.P., In THE CHAIR. 
NovemBer 25th.—A paper * On the Decorations 
of Theatres” was read by Mr. Dwyer, illustrated 
by, several sketches from the interiors of the me- 
tropolitan. theatres. The subject was introduced 
by observations upon the influence which dramatic 
art, and its literature, have had for good purposes 
when judiciously conveyed-as being powerful 
auxilaries in the education of a people, by success- 
fully blending amusement with instruction; and 
Mr. Dwyer inferred that the aid of decorative art, 
in its best, development, should always be applied 
in conjunction for accelerating and promoting the 
grand social object of elevating the taste, and 
therewith the dignity of the community. The just 
appreciation of the beautiful in scenic effects, now 
frequently displayed in our theatres, was adverted 
to asa, proof that the production of superior 
decorations, need only be carefully attended to, 
to ensure successful and profitabie results. Mr. 
Dwyer, after arguing the political use and neces- 
sity of wholesome recreations, said, that he con- 
sidered the best means of increasing the importance 
of theatres, and raising them in the public estima- 
tion, is to render them magnificently worthy in 
every way for the ‘dissemination of moral truths 


was referred to as inducing negligent manners | of the paper Mr. Dwyer offered some remarks 
in an audience. Mr, Dwyer next noticed the|upon the construction of ¢eilihgs, which we take 
construction of theatres, and in admitting that} the liberty of now stating, such being apparently 
accommodation for the greatest number in the|in immediate connection with the acoustic theory 
least possible space, with subdivisions for yarious|in construction last described. He proposed the 
classes of visitors, formed an important require- | use of a spherical or a spheroidal froof supported 
ment; he argued that the form generally adopted| by iron ribs, which might be ornamented; the 
(that of the horse-shoe), was not the most suitable | spaces between each rib to be enriched with 
and comprehensive for this end; and he referred to elaborate perforations (or otherwise, according to 
some positions in which seats are found, where,! the general style of the house), in a manner 
indeed, a view of the stage is unattainable. He} similar to the doorway in the circle at Astley’s. 
maintained that the idea of making the audience | The additional height thus given to the interior 
feel as comfortably seated in a theatre as if in aj would enable the chandelier to be placed above 
drawing-room, had been very imperfectly, if at all! the line of sight from the upper part of) the 





contemplated; and that, however much a curved 
side might, with propriety, be admired, utility 
should have the primary attention, so as not to 
restrict the view in any case to merely a portion 


cular forms employed by the ancients, Mr. Dwyer 
said, suggested a useful modification, which is 
somewhat in the plan of Drury Lane, and there con- 
trasts’ favourably with the straight-sided horse- 
shoe form in Covent Garden, where a long range 
of sittings, of an inconvenient construction, and 
ounbont ying impediments to both seeing and hearing, 
are tobe met with. An ignorance of acoustics was 
said to be singularly evident in the construction of 
our theatres. Mr. Dwyer next referred to several 
well-known forms, such as tunnels, archways, and 
long curved spaces, also to the stone canopied 
seats on Westminster Bridge, where the slightest 
whisper in one could be heard distinctly in that 
opposite to it, as so exceedingly suggestive that he 


could not but feel the greatest surprise at such 


of the opposite boxes. The circular and semicir- | 


| theatre to the stage, and the objections that might 
| be made to this position of the chandelier were 
ifairly met by the fact that a concave surface 
| reflects much more than a ‘flat one. Another 
important advantage arising from this form: of 
| ceiling was the facility afforded for a powerful 
|} system of ventilation. ‘The painting-room would 
be raised some nine or twelve feet, and the absence 
of the rolls of canvas scenery and other proper» 
ties, from the top of the ceiling, would add consi- 
derably to the reverberation of sounds, besides 
contributing greatly to the comfort and health of 
the artists connected with the theatre. Mr, 
Dwyer elucidated these ideas by sketches executed 


principles of construction exhibited in the theatres 
of the metropolis, Mr. Dwyer considered that the 
Surrey ‘Theatre embraces more than any other, 
| the best arrangements for seeing and hearing; the 
proscenium being formed ona boldlevel, judiciously 
| diminishing the width of the stage. The disregard 





/in an effective manner. Adverting to the general: 


repeated blunders, more especially as the results | of unity in the construction of theatres generally 
to actors and yocalists, with voices admirably | was pointed out; and, among other instances, the 
adapted to more favourable circumstances, have | St. James’s was named, where light flowing orna- 
proved so frequently disastrous to their reputa- | ments in the French 2 te are in juxtaposition with 
tions. The proscenium, in cach of the London|a massive classic style; and the ceiling to the 
theatres, was said to be remarkably different in| Princess’s was deemed an instance of discordant 
arrangement, no two being alike, and none exhi-| arrangement; Mr. Dwyer added, that these, with 
biting an approach to any principle which the | many other defects, probably arose from every- 
laws affecting sound would dictate. Some ex-| thing theatrical being invariably done, in a hurry. 
pressions followed, conveying censure of the pre- |; The application of variows decorative materials, 
vailing use of massive Greek entablatures with | such as distemper-paintings, paper-hangings, come 
Corinthian columns in unnsual proportions (at | position, papier-maché, the ‘fittings+up of the hoxes, 








Astley’s very lofty, at the Haymarket very short), 
exhibiting a disregard of harmony in form and 
proportion, from the entire absence of a medium 
for combining the gigantic massiveness in the 
one, with the subdivision of parts throughout 
the interior of the house. The theatre at 
Versailles was referred to as an instance, where 
Sorinthian columns being placed on the stage, 
Ionic columns support the superstructure, and 
which, with some other arrangements, render 
this theatre particularly worthy of observation; 
nevertheless, the proscenium there is imperfectly 
constructed for the distribution of sound. Mr, 
Dwyer considered the upper portion of the prosce- 
nium at Covent Garden the least objectionable of 
any in the metropolitan theatres, and awarded 
praise to the picturesque and agreeable manner in 
which it blends with the interior, and also as 
being in that part better calculated for the distri- 
bution of sound A form of construction was 
then explained, which it was said would obviate 
the necessity for extraordinary exertions on the 
part of the performers in attempting to produve an 
audible and satisfactory effect throughout the 
house. Mr. Dwyer next propounded a theory 
which, he said, comprehended the principles em- 
bodied in two familiar instruments of sound, viz., 
the bell and the violin. He would construct two 
bold. bell-shaped curves, diverging over not less 
than eight fect on the stage, to the sides of the 


two. thicknesses of wood placed about six inches 
apart; the front one should be perforated orna- 
mentally, thus serving to receive and distribute 
equally within the sounds given forth near to it. 
The elevation should assume the form of an arch, 
with, spandrills also perforated, thereby distri- 
buting with distinct resonance the words or music 
to all parts,of, the house. (A sketch in explana- 
tion, was. shown, in, which a novel and pleasing 





and refinements. © The ‘prevailing coarseness, 
rulgartyy te slovenly leopard of ‘cleanliness, 


i am 


design was. also disclosed.) In a subsequent part 


| &e., received attention; and it was asserted that the 
| Princess’s was conspicuous: for elaborate richness 
| and diversity of ornament; ' but that it was) ques- 
| tionable whether the Mereulean expressiom therein, 
| rather than the grace and delicacy of Apollo, may 
| be dcemed most appropriate. Mr. Dwyer said, that 
|as a specimen of decoration it merited. warm 
praise, owing to the characteristic vigour th h- 
out every part (up to the ceiling), as well as for. 
suitable strength and richness of colour. |The 
usual enrichments on the fronts of boxes. was 
commented on, and the use of bas relief, or raised 
ornament, was recommended in preference to the 
most elaborate surface painting in panels, such ag 
in the Ttalian Opera’ House, where the general 
characteristics approach to the feebleness, of effect 
usually met with in paper-hangings; and the 
second tier in the Princess’s;was alluded to as a 
good specimen of the manner* in relief, of being 
decided in character, with the details: effective, but 
subordinate, and the terminal figures between the 
compartments skilfully devised. ‘The velvet valances 
to the boxes in this theatre were commended, but 
the practice of having them, 'as in several:theatres, 
to extend only above the private boxes, was 
deprecated. When it is not wished to have ornar 
ment in relief upon the fronts of the boxes, yalances 
of this kind suspended from ‘the cushion ;were 
suggested as imparting « peculiar and good effect, 

The paper extended to a considerable length, 


theatre; each of these he would have composed of | and, among the more important of the topics, were 


ornamental iron-work, which’ it was said may be 
inammmmced with great diversity of design, for bal- 
contes, open fronts to the boxes, fretwork, and 
ornaments in relief, for various parts of a theatre. 
Some remarks on the usual method. of-supporting 
the boxes by series: of columns, and others con 
demnatory of the manner in which. the -tiers of 
stage-boxes are generally placed betweew large 
Corinthian columns. Seulpture was mentioned :as 
offering’ an’ important adjunct in producing,,.« 
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higher class of decorations, and encaustic paint- 
ings, as facilitating cleanliness and durability. 

A discussion was commenced on the conclusion 
of the paper, but, from the lateness of the hour, 
the meeting was shortly afterwards adjourned to 
the 9th of December, when the discussion will be 
resumed, 


Royat Acapmmy or Arts.—A meeting of the 
members took place on Tuesday, December Ist, 
when Mr, Frost, the painter of the picture “ Diana 
and Actwon;” and Mr. Poole, the painter of the 
picture “ Visitation and Surrender of Syon Nun- 
nery,” were elected as associates. We believe 
there will not be two opinions as to the justice of 
this selection. 


THE DRAMA. 

Frencu Piay.—St. James’s Theatre. The 
veteran Perlet has renewed his acquaintanceship 
with an English audience. We remember to have 
seen him in the same charaters, of which his 
present repertoire is composed, at the Lyeeum 
Theatre, with this difference, that then the 
difficulty of his transformations was to put on 
the look of age; his present task is to represent 
youthfulness. He succeeds, nevertheless. The 
Commedian d’Etamps is familiar to our reiitters 
in the adaptation and personation of Mr. Charles 
Matthews’ He would be an Actor; from which 
it, however, differs much in the detail, M. 
Perlet, we believe, is not at present in robust 
health, his appearance having been more than once 
pit off from severe indisposition; and we missed 
che light step, firm tread, and gaity of manner he 
was wont of yore to present us with; but nothing 
of the artist was absent in his life-like portraitures 
of the ancient invalid; the deaf, stupid, and mis 
chievous old gardener, and the don’t-touch-me 
sentimentality of that caricature of English 
widow innocence. How spitefully he punched 
poor Maclou de Beaubuisson, because he would 
not “ approchez plus loin;” not one of your French 
roundabouts, but a straightforward dig that he 
must have taken lessons for. He was excellently 
assisted by Mr. Dumery as the victim Maclou. 
The above vaudeyille was preceded by a one-act 
comedy, entitled Le Mari et L’Amant. Ernest, a 
young friend of Colonel St. Leger, has, at the Bal 
de L'Opera, become acquainted, and mightily 
smitten, with a charming person, whom he has 
traced to the house in which the colonel resides. 


But poor Ernest is young in gallantry, and does 
not dare to declare himself. He therefore applies 


to his more experienced friend for advice and 
assistance. By his direction the youth writes a 
letter, declaratory of his passion, which St Lever 
undertakes to convey to the lady; he, however, 
examines the epistle previous to delivering it, and, 
finding many imperfections, determines to com- 
pose something more to the point, and accordingly 
prepares a letter on his friend’s part, but in his 
own writing. Now Colonel St. Leger is a married 
man; his young wife has lived some time in the 
country, while he has been residing in Paris; but 
the “of desirous of noting his whereabouts, and 
how he spends his time, has followed him to Paris, 
is living unknown to him in the same house, and 
is the lady with whom his young friend is in love, 
and on whose heart he is instructing Lim in the 
rules of attack. The lady recognises her husband’s 
hand, and there is a plot arranged by the suivante 
Lissetie (excellently acted by Mdlle. Brohan), 
that the youthful suitor should be granted an 
interview with his lady love, who should, however, 
be allowed to wear a veil on the occasion. The 
colonel offers himself to be present at the inter- 
view, both as a sentinel to prevent interruggion, 
and as a prompter and assistant to his bashful 
young friend. The joke of the piece is the ani- 
mation and energy with which the knowing one is 
made to enter into the enterprise of persuading 
his own wife into an famour with another man. 
The lady consents to elope, and young £rnest, 
having an affair of honour on his hands, the 





colonel offers to convey the lady to a certain point 
of the route, where, the lover having dispatched 
his affair or his adversary, may meet them. The 
Porter of the hotel, however, fearing that some 
scandal is about to take place, a gen-d’arms is sent 
for, and their progress is threatened with an 
obstacle; to overcome this, the colonel boldly 
asserts the lady to be his wife; and the Porter is 
satisfied, Ernest, howeverfreturns, his antagonist 
having apologised, and renews his raptares with 
the lady to the great scandal of the Porter, when 
madame removing her veil, the colonel discovers 
for the first time, that he has been assisting in the 
robbery of his own hen roost. The piece was 
excellently acted throughout. M. Langeval, a 
new name, personated the colonel with great ease 
and confidence. He is a valuable addition, and is, 
in our opinion, superior to any of the line he takes 
that were there last season. He is, in appearance, 
of the Lafont and Felix description of person. M. 
Berou is much improved, and played Ernest with 
great energy and animation, M. Dumery was 
first-rate as a conceited valet. Mdlle. Brohan’s 
Lissette was rich and artist like throughout. This 
lady is much like what Miss Wolgar would be, if 
that clever actress had more to do with the drama 
and less with burlesque. 

Princess’s THEATRE.—We predicted, when we 
saw Mr. Scott in Si Giles Overreach, that this 
management did not know what to do with a good 
actor, when it had discovered one. Accordingly 
we find that every step from the first performance, 
until the actor is driven to another stage, is a 
series of stupid blunderings, that, in a theatre 
possessing less of internal attractions from its 
decorative beauty, or less of convenience from its 
locality, would have expelled audience as well as 
actor from its walls. If the manager wants cheap 
actors, he must speculate and engage thum before 
they come out. If he has not sufficient judgment 
for such an enterprise, what business has he with 
a theatre at all? But if he will essay an actor’s 
effects upon the public, he may depend upon it, 
those effects will make a part of their price if they 
are successful, whatever care he may take to 
render that suecess as questionable as possible. 
The very occasions furnished by the Princess’s 
Theatre, for the introduction of novel talent, is 
an injury, for it misuses that talent in such wa 
as to blast an actor’s prospect in its very vie 
There seems to be a principle there adhered to, 
that the publie shall be kept ignorant of an actor’s 
merits, in the fear that he might hear some report 
of them himself. Mr. Scott, we repeat it, in a 
sufficient company, and subjected to average re- 
finement in an audience, possesses great dramatic 
talent, that is now lost to the stage; for Surrey 
applause will rather confirm than loosen the 
character of extravagance in which he indulges. 
What does the Princess’s management mean by 
play-bills, if they are not intended to inform the 
public what is to be acted at his theatre? Why 
they are to be made an instrument of managerial 
tyranny; and the actor’s name, and even the name 
of the piece in which the actor is to play, may be 
left out to suit the manager’s ill temper, without 
any reference to public curiosity or convenience. 
Let the directors of this theatre beware not to 
carry matters with so high a hand as to disgust 
the public with their proceedings, for it is much 
easier to repulse popular patronage than recover it 
when lost. 

O.ympic THEatrE.—The high hand with which 
the management of this theatre undertook to force 
its original comedy of Life into existence, was suf- 
ficient to entirely disgust an independent critic with 


the establishment; and we did not intend to notice | 


farther a speculation that seemed so little likely to 
be successful, and, as a consequence, as little likely 
to be permanent. But there are some glimmerings 
of reason that discover themselves among its latter 
acts, which may, if given as assurance of still more 
to come, place the Olympic Theatre in a position 
for receiving its fair share of public support; for 
there never was a time in which so little of con- 
temporary excellence was in the field to struggle 
with. But we approve these symptoms:—a piece 
was produced last week called pm Cade, and 





damned by the audience! a very uncommon event as 
times go; apathy being now the leading characteristic 
ofplay goers. Butthispiece was not merely damned, 
but withdrawn!! The public fiat was bowed to by 
the manager!!! A condescension for which we 
do not remember a precedent at yd theatre since 
Sheridan Knowles’s Secretary. Then Life is no 
longer cherished; and the prices of admission 
have been reduced to an equality with Sadler’s 
Wells. Now, if Mr. Bolton would add to this a 
change of pieces, that afforded the same variety to 
the frequenters of his theatre, as is afforded to the 
locality of Clerkenwell and Pentonville; and crown 
the whole by re-commencing his career as an 
actor, in a line of character that would not pro- 
duce his singularities of pronunciation so offen- 
sively prominent, we have no hesitation in opinion 
that a succession of old English comedy would 
attract an audience to his theatre that would very 
soon get back the cash he has now sunk in the 
enterprise. The sudden death of Life, and the 
summary execution of Jack Cade, compelled the 
production (rather hastily, we suppose, from the 
imperfections of the actors in the text), of a soi 
disant novelty called the Red: Cap, or the Prisoner 
of Vincennes, by Thomas Archer, comedian, being 
a translation from a vaudeville produced with but 
indifferent success, at the little theatre of the 
Palais Royal in the spring of last year, and called 
Marie Michon. The story has its origin in the 
very popular and snocedingly clever novel of Les 
Trois Mousquetaires, by Alexander Dumas; or 
rather in the second series of that work, called 
Vingt Ans Aprés; and comprises the escape of the 
Duke of Beaufort, the popular leader of revolt 
among the Parisians, who had been confined in 
the prison of Vincennes, by Mazarin and the 
queen-mother, Catharine de Medici. His libera- 
tion is effected by Grimaud, the taciturn valet of 
the noble Athos; aided, in person, by the Count-ss 
of Montbazon, who purchases the inn of the Red 
Cap in the neighbourhood of the prison, and, 
in the character of niece and successor to the 
late landlord, obtain means of entrance to the 
fortress and an interview with Bequfort, her 
lover. The contrivance for escape is by means 
of an erormous pie that contains not only 
offensive weapons, but a gag for the oler, 
and a ladder of ropes to assist the duke’s descent 
from the window. His escape is accomplished 
according to a prophecy, and he enters the Da 
sence of Mazarin and Catharine, accompanies by 
the duchess, at the exact moment notified in the 
prediction—a most unaccountable imprudence, by- 
the-bye, for which Alexander Dumas is not 
responsible—he having described the duke’s re- 
treat, as conducted with remarkable rapidity, in 
quite an opposite direction. Miss Charles played 
Mlle. Nathalie’s character of the Duchess de 
Monthazon, with great vivacity; and Mr. Leigh 
Murray’s Duke ef Beaufort was one of the best 
things we have seen himdo. It was not stilted 
in any part, but was a clever bit of genteel 
comedy throughout. The manner in which, when 
enfolding the duchess as Marie Michon in his 
arms, he assured Sergeant Larameethatit was he (the 
sergeant) that was embracing her, was rich in 
true humour. The character of the monosyllabic 
Grimand, well acted by Mr Maynard, was some- 
thing shorn of its humour in the translation. We 
remember he insisted on being the first to escape, 
from the greater danger he encountered if taken. 
“ You—taken—prison— me—hanged.” Mr. Tur- 
nour looked as puzzled as ever in the landlord of 
the Red Cap. The piece was perfectly successful, 
and the house was crowded. 

The Relapse has been resumed at this theatre, 
and the actors, now mellowed in their parts, afford, 
with one or two exceptions, a very fair evening’s 
amusement to the playgoer. The great blot of 
the piece is Mr. Bolton’s Young Fashin. He 


should have been satisfied with Lory, and he might 
have made his essays in the drama without an 
injury. to the play as a whole. Mr. Leigh Murray 
should haye played Young Fashion, and if he had 
acted it in the same vein as his Duke de Beaufort, 
it would have been a prominence among the 
attractions of the piece. . He misconceives the 
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character of Loveless entirely. He is a reclaimed | 
libertine, who has spent a long portion of his life 
in the lowest debauchery. If he would read Love’s | 
Last Shift, to which the Relapse is a continuation, 
he would obtain a key to the character. He is 
now stilted, sentimental, and very green, Walter 
Lacy’s Lord Fouppington is an exceedingly clever 
performance, but he looks too clever for the cha- 
racter. He would look and act Loveless well. 
He has an up-to-a-thing look about him that is 
wanted in the character. But there is no other 
Lord Foppington, and we must be content. It is 
in Mr. Leigh Murray’s power to do more for 
Loveless if he conceived it right. Mr. Archer’s 
Worthy is an artistic piece of acting, that, in 
spite of something too much of the “seare and 
yellow” leaf in his appearance, we would not 
change for any we know in that line of character. 
Wilkinson’s Sir Tunhelly is full of unction, and 
beyond criticism; and Mr. Turnour’s Bull quite a 
gem in its way. The ladies, however, take the 
lead. Mrs. C. Jones’s Nurse never was surpassed, 
if equalled; every line, every word had such 
exactness of colour and deep study, that the 
result was a personation of exquisitely-selected 
natural character, under circumstances pecu- 
liarly adapted for its development. Mrs. W alter 
Lacy certainly goes the whole animal as 
Miss Hayden. ‘We do not know what will 
become of her genteel comedy after the license 
she has allowed herself in this character. Mrs. 
Gordon is the only Amanda on the stage, and will 
be a valuable addition to the drama, in the line of 
character she occupies. A little carefulness as to 
a dropping of the voice at the end of a sentence 
would be an improvement. Miss Charles plays 
the questionable character of Berinthia with much 
vivacity. When we say questionable we mean in 
the revived play; for there is no question as to the 
lady in the original comedy. e cannot help 
noticing an attitude sisiteand- by Miss Charles, in 
one scene in which she leans with her elbow upon 
the back of achair, as presenting the most ungrace- 
ful form in composition it is possible for a female 
to assume that has really a good figure. 

SADLER’S Werts.—Mr. Phelps and Mr. Creswick 
appeared here together this week, in the classic 
pay of Damon and Pythias. This is as it should 

. Ifthe profession will not work harmoniously 
together, it is vain to expect re: action in their favour 
from the public. There is nothing but such re- 
action that can rescue actors, like these two artists, 
(for they have both high claims to the title), from 
the boards of a minor theatre. Mr. Phelps’ Damon 
was a fine, broad, noble, and energetic deiineation. 
His frantic rage when he discovers that his freedman 
has destroyed his horse, to prevent his timely 
return to Syracuse, was of the finest order of 
execution. e pitied Mr. Graham when in his 
clutches. His rush upon the stage, his joy at 
finding himself in time, and the whole of his 
acting during the last scene could not be exceeded 
by any other. Mr, Creswick was highly finished 
throughout. The minute detail of this gentle- 
man’s declamation amply repays the deep atten- 
tion of his hearers; but it is deficient in breadth. 
It is so much diversified in tone, that words are 
often entirely lost. We do not find this fault in 
his impassioned parts; but his level declamation 
is frequently indistinct from too much study. Mr. 
G. Bennet had not much to do, but did the little 
well. Mr. Graham was excellent in Lucullus. 








MUSIC, 


Drury Lany.—The activity of the manager of 
this establishment will soon be made apparent by 
the production of a new opera; the libretto by the 
manager himself, the music by Balfe. We wish 
always to distinguish Mr. Bunn in the two charac- 
ters—the one just mentioned and the poet. In 
the first, every credit is due to him: the operas are 
well got up, the scenery very good; in short, the 
whole deserves our warmest praise. Nor must 
we omit to mention the production of novelties; 
scarcely has the season passed its first phase ere a 


second new opera is in readiness; this, no doubt, is 

partly owing to the very moderate success of the 

prior one. For this failure, the poetical charac- 

ters, in which the manager chooses to indulge, 

must come in for its full share of the blame. A 

subject has been selected—the very essence of 
which must be revolting to the feelings of any 

audience. We hardiy know which ought to be 

the more condemned —the first crime so openly 

declared, or the final denouement. For the rest, the 

poetry is bad, the scenes do not necessarily follow, 

and the clap-trap effects Mr. Bunn indulges in, 

seem the effete results of an impotent imagination; 

and yet, again and again, are the efforts of the 

composer paralysed by this assumption of libretto 

writer to the concern by the manager. And what 

are these librettos? For the most part miserable 
rechauffes, wretchedly selected. Had Mr. Bunn 

shown ordinary judgment in the matter, there 
were plenty of good pieces which he might have 

dished up from the French; as it is, like the story 
told of the “Sussex clod,” when the means were 

placed at his disposal of indulging his appetite 
with the most delicate fare, he had only stomach 

for fat bacon—a greasy production—a very few 

mouthfuls of which would create a nausea in 

any less homogeneously organised individual. 

Our notice, however, is only intended to refer to 
the introduction of Mr. Rafter, in the principal 

character, previously sustained by Mr. Harrison, 

who has temporarily retired, in order to gird him- 
self up to the task of getting up the new opera. 
Mr. Rafter appeared in The Muid of Cashmire; 
it was not, we considered, altogether fair to judge 
of him in that opera, as the music was not suited 
for his compass of voice. The part of the Loretta 
is better adapted for his power; we shall, there- 
fore, consider this as his fair debut. The quality 
of his voice is that of light tenor, clear and soft; 
at present, however, he possesses only a limited 
compass. On Monday, the first night, he appeared 
too nervous to do himself justice; but on a sub- 
sequent occasion he had acquired more confidence. 
Our impression is, that Mr. Rafter will, nay, with 
common attention must, ultimately succeed. We 
were inclined at first to think that he did not 
possess sufficient power of voice —already has this 
increased. His style of singing is good; his 
appearance gentlemanly; as for his looks, we must 
leave that to the decision of the fair portion of the 
audience. His defects are stiffness of manner; 
indeed he does not seem to know what to do on 
any occasion; he is cold, and all this with some 
appearance at the same time of being satisfied 
himself. He reaches the wpper notes with diffi- 
culty, and this he makes evident by always throw- 
ing his head back when about to take them, as if 
the action seemed necessary to their production. 
His delineation of this or any other character may 
easily be judged of by this description; but not 
one of these defects that may not be overcome by 
study and experience; and as he has improved 
in this character of Don Carlos since his first 
appearance, we augur well for the future. He has 
every natural requisite; what remains to be done 
will depend entirely on his own exertions, and we 
wish him every success, and shall be happy to find 
our predictions of his success verified by the result. 
The opera has undergone curtailing, but not judici- 
ously done. We could well have dispensed with 
en 4 that still exists,and have seen untouched what 
now has been expelled; yet, with all the cutting 
process, it is still three hours long, and an opera 
must be in every respect good that requires such a 
portion of time to listen to it. We would, there- 
fore, suggest a still more abbreviated portion of 
time for the whole performance. 


CONCERTS. 

The Society of British Musicians gave their 
third Chamber Concert on Monday evening last, 
at Erat’s Harp Saloon, in Berners Street. It com- 
menced with a song. “The Erl King’s Kiss,” 
written by Mr. Benedict, and sung by Mrs. 
Ferrari. An ottett of Mozart followed, for two 
oboes, two clarionets, two horns, two bassoons; 


Hooper, Keating and Johnstone. 3rd, a duet, 


the “ Return,” written by Brinley Richards; sung 
by Misses Hill and Groom. 4th, a song, 


“ Beating Heart, what stirs within thee?” Beethoven 
sung by Mr. Wrighton. 5th, a MS. trio by C. EB. 
Stephens; for piano, violin and violoncello, Messrs. 
C. EK. Stephens, Thomas and Lueas. 6th, a Scotch 
ballad, sung by Miss Hill. 7th, a quartett, Men- 
delssohn, Messrs. Thomas, Watson, Hill and 
Lucas. 8th, a canzonet, sung by Miss Groom, 
written by Mr. W. Macfarren. 9th, a quintett, 
(MS.), H. Westrop, piano, two violins, tenor, 
violoncello; Messrs. Westrop, Thomas, Watson, 
Hill and Lucas. The concert concluded with a 
trio, from “ Maritina,” sung by Miss Groom, 
Messrs. Wrighton and Ferrari. Mr. Brinley 
Richards accompanied the vocal music, Mr. C. E. 
Horsley being the director for the evening. 
Exerer Hati.—The Sacred Harmonic Society, 
with laudable zeal, continue their exertions. Han- 
del’s Solomon, one of his later works, was per- 
formed on Wednesday evening. ‘The performance 
did not altogether please us. There is a good deal 
wanting to make it perfect; a point not easily 
gained by professors, still less likely, therefore, by 
amateurs, on whom, however, it behoves us to be 
lenient. The principal vocal performers were, 
Miss Birch, two Miss Williams’, Messrs, Lockey 
and Phillips. ; 


Rossini’s new opera, 2tohert Bruce, will be per- 
formed, for the first time, on the 7th instant, at 
the Grand Opera, Paris. 

On the 10th Balfe’s new opera will be per- 
formed at Drury Lane. 

It has been decided to have a ballet at the Italian 
Opera, Covent Garden, Essler and Dumilatre are 
engaged. The operations for the internal rebuild- 
ing commenced almost immediately after Monsieur 
Jullien had closed his bal masqué. 

The fnew opera of Mercadante, Gli Orazi e i 
Curiazi was performed, for the first time, at 
Naples, on the 12th instant, and was successful, 
if we may credit oi Madame Frezzolini, 
Signori Fraschini, and Balzar sustained the prin- 
cipal parts, Frezzolini gaining the honours for her 
exertions on the occasion. 

Mendelssohn’s St. Paul was performed for the 
first time at Vienna, on the 8th of last month; 
there were altogether nearly a thousand who took 
a part in the performance. 

The opera Due Foscari was performed at the 
opening of the Italian Theatre, at Pera, the Frank 
suburb of Constantinople. 

In the Journal of Constantinople the following 
account is given of Verdi: —“ Who knows Nabuco 
knows Verdi. ‘The young composer occupies hira- 
self in reproducing his works under every possible 
form, poe in copying himself!” 

The following criticism on Mr, Lavenu’s opera 
of Loretta we copy from the Guzette Musicale : 
“The English journals are filled with praises 
about a new composer, named Lavenu, who has 
given to Drury Lane an opera, in three acts, 
named Lorettu, of which the success, if we listen 
to the oracles of the press, has been very great. 
Not even Mozart, Haydn, or Beethoven, have pro- 
duced anything more perfect; and what is more 
extraordinary, he has united the different styles 
of these great masters; they even think they are 
hearing them when listening to Loretia another 
English prodigy! This, however, is certain, that 
this composer has only been known in London as a 
seule eto. and that one night suspect he had put 
in requisition the debris of his shop, to fuse toge- 
ther in his opera the airs from La Guzza Ladra, 
Lucia, Bohemian Girl, Crusaders, &e. &c, 


THE DRAMA OUT OF TOWN. 
How vast is the difference between the “spirit ot 
an Act of Parliament,” and the “carrying of it 
out.” It was believed that the last Dramatic Act 
was to benefit the profession yencrally—- protect the 
drama and its children. Wow far the intention has 
been realised, the present state of Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden, in town, and the many theatres 
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out of town, may answer the question. That act— 


“Ah me, what act?”—delegates a vast power to 
country magistrates, who ought to consider well 
before they either grant or refuse a license for the 
opening of a theatre. Magistrates are supposed to 
be acquainted with the resources of their locality, 
and if the inhabitants of a town are anti theatrical, 
or too poor to support a theatre—then ought a 
license to be refused; because, suffering a com 


pany to commence operations when the chances of 


remuneration are so much at odds, is entailing 
misery upon the “poor players,” degrading the 
profession, and wronging those who, blest with 
the milk of human kindness, had put faith in the 
actors, and trusted them in theirhour of need. Not 
that actors are naturally dishonest, but “their 
poverty and not their will,” but too often make 
them appeer so, But magistrates having granted 
a license are bound to protect the theatre against 
all uncalled-for opposition. This does not apply 
to towns where the theatre or theatres are open il 
the year, but only to such places where limited 
seasons are made. ‘This directly alludes to eques- 
trian companies, whose visits should be so regulated 
as not to be eveval with that of a theatre. A 
theatre is opened for a given time, for which a 
yearly rent and taxes are paid. The actors are 
engaged for that given time, and opened or closed 
the manager is bound to keep and pay them. In 
most theatres a great outlay is incurred by mana- 
gers before the season commences, and the weekly 
expenditure generally amounts to a considerable 
sum, a/l of which is expended in the town. But a 
circus is mostly opened in the very prime of a 
season; it pays no taxes, local or government —is 
under no obligation ~ it reaps its harvest —its busi- 
ness falls off, and the equestrian manager, so much 
the richer for his visit, removes to another town, 
while the theatrical manager, be his business good 
or bad, has still the same obligations to perform, 
and when he closes his theatre, but too often finds 
his balance on the wrong sheet. There is a time 
for all things, and when a theatre is closed, let a 
cireus or other exhibition try their fortune. 

But magistrates ought to do more; they ought 
to satisfy themselves of the respectability of the 
persons applying for licenses, and their capability 
of fulfilling oll their undertakings; therefore has 
the law empowered them to demand sureties, and 
to impose such wholesome regulations as must 
tend to the welfare and honour of the drama. If 
a manager becomes a defaulter, those sureties are 
umenable, and if the “spirit of the act” were but 
carried out as it ought to be, if magistrates would 
but do their duty as they ought to do, what misery 
would be spared, what degradation would be 
avoided, and what honour and profit would ulti- 
mately acerue to the profession generally, 





Tueatre, Royar, Brrmaincuam.—Miss Cush- 
man has been re-engaged, and her sister, Miss 
Susan Cushman, made her first appearance here 
on Thursday, the play being Rumeo and Juliet. 
Friar Lawrence, Mr. Couldock ; Mercutio, Mr. 
Conway; and Nurse, Mrs. Croft. 

Theatre Royrar, Newcastrie-vron Tyne.— 
On Tuesday evening, the Hunchback was produced. 
Master Walter was enacted by Mr. James John- 
stone with an energy and good taste that won for 
him the favour of the audience. The character of 
Julia was sustained by Miss O’Hara in a manuer 
that justifies the reputation she has won on other 
circuits. —~Neweastle Courier, 

Mancuxsrer. ~The Theatre Royal will close on 
the 14th till Christmas, owing, it is said, to the 
demon of discord, who has found his way among 
the corps dramatique. Mr. C, Pitt and Mr. Gra- 
ham will both be the first man refusing to play 
seconds to each other. Had either of the gentle- 
men stood their ground in a London theatre, even 
with a threepenny gallery, they might have had 
some, however little, excuse for their vain folly; 
but as it is, their weakness is to be pitied—their 
vanity condemned. ‘They forget *how ephemeral 
is the fame of an actor, and that there is truth 
in the*old saying of “ There are as good fish in 
the sea as ever were caught.” 








Quren’s THeatre.—Mrs. Fitzwilliam played a 
successful engagement, and was followed by the 
real ‘Tom Thumb,” who proved a giant in attrac- 
tion. The magistrates having granted a license 
for the twelve months, the new season will com- 
mence on the 26th, at which period Cooke will 
open his Amphitheatre. 

Rocuester.—The dramatic season will com- 
mence on Monday next, the 7th instant, with the 
pluy of Speed the Plough. Mr. Thornton is a 
spirited manager, and an honourable man; he has 
engaged a good Company, and an excellent season 
is anticipated by the admirers of the histrionic 
art. 

Carpirr.—The theatre has closed for the sea- 
son, and the manageress (Mrs. Macready) and 
her company will remain unemployed till the com- 
mencement of the Bath and Bristol campaign at 
Christmas, 

Norruampton.— The African Roscius has been 
honoured with considerable patronage at this 
theatre, where, during the past week, he has 
appeared in several of those characters which he 
has studied with so much success. The theatre is 
under the management of Mr. H. Jackman. 

Piymoutn. — But few managers are more per- 
severing in catering for the public than Mr. New- 
combe. It matters not the amount of outlay, if 
he sees but a fair chance ofa return. He possesses 
the will and the means, and is therefore well fitted 
for a theatrical manager. Plymouth ought to be 
proud of such a man; and it is to hoped he may yet 
meet with the success he so much deserves. Mr. 
Macready has been fulfilling a two week engage- 
ment, sustaining his best characters to well filled 
houses. Indeed, the theatre not been so liberally 
patronised for some considerable period—a proof 
that the drama, when properly acted, still possesses 
a powerful charm. 

Drrtrorp.—There is a theatre, and it is open; 
but the public frequent it not. There are actors, 
and they act; but it must be for their own amuse- 
ment only. ‘There are Saturdays, and they come; 
but, alas! with them comes not the reward of 
merit—the quid pro quo is unfortunately non est, 

Surewsspury.— Most assuredly this is not the 
best theatrical town in the provinces; but whether 
it arises from a want of taste on the part of the 
people, or a want of energy on the part of the 
manager, isa matter of doubt. But one thing is 
certain, Mr, Bennett’s style of management is just 
the same as it was a dozen years ago. Everything 
in the place seems to have kept pace with the 
times, except theatricals, which remain as it were 
in state quo. Yet there is merit in the company, 
and the actors play their parts with effect; and we 
feel pleasure in speaking praisingly of Miss Noel, 
Mrs. Granby, and Messrs. Sidney and Coleman. 
The theatre will shortly close, as Mr. Bennett 
opens at Coventry at Christmas. 

Porrsmoutn.—Mr. T. Barry, the celebrated 
equestrian clown and Irish low comedian, is 
engaged for a short period, and made his appear- 
ance on Monday last at the theatre. | His success 
was decided, and he bids fair to become very 
popular. 

GRanTHAM.—The season terminated on Satur- 
day evening last, when Mrs, W. Robertson took 
her benefit, under the patronage of Sir W. Welby, 
Bart., when the Beggar on Horseback and Watch 
and Ward were played to an excellent house. We 
hope Mr. W. Robertson will add a little talent to 
his company before he re-opens. To ensure good 
basiness, good articles must be offered to the notice 
of the public. 

Guernsey.— The theatre, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Harvey, is doing moderately well; the 
season, however, is fast drawing to a close, the 
benefits being on. Mr. and Mrs. Shalders, Mr, 
and Mrs. Frazer, Benson and G. Smythson are 
favourites to a considerable extent, while the ma- 
nager is highly esteemed both for his public and 
private worth. 

Tueatre Royat, Greenock.—Mr. H, Butler’s 
benefit. Romeo and Juliet. Romeo, Mr. Holmes; 
Juliet, Miss Henry; Mereutio, Mr. Butler. — 

Apretrut THeatre, Grascow.—David Prince 
Miller, lessee. Wild Oats, Rover, Mr. Henry 


ey account ofthe siugzarana}, 





Butler ; Sir George Thunder, Mr. Ray; Johs 

Dorry, Mr. Webster; Henry, Mr: Kane; 'Ganimon, 

Mr. Banks; Lady Amaranth, Miss Henry.» With 

see seg Jaques. Monsieur Jaques, Mr. Henry 
utler, : 








REVIEWS. 
The Punjaub, By Lirvt.-CoLoney STEINBACH: 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co, Z 


Tus little book contains, in a small space, a good 
deal of information, relative to a country whieh 
has, of Jate, occupied much of the public attention, 
although the events of which it treats, do. not 
include the late stirring acts which have crowned 
the British arms with glory — glory, indeed!—but 
little has been done for the effectual peaceable esta- 
blishment of the country. The division arbitrarily 
made between the Ranee and Gholab Singh of the 
elements merely of a nation, loosely even governed 
by the late powerful Runjeet Singh; the addition, 
too, of the upper provinces of Cashmire being onl 

made within a short time of that Rajah’s death, at 
was scarcely to be expected that a quiet settlement 
should be made by a mere spoliation of the.ene,to 
set up another. The English may. keep.peace/ ag 
long as their battalions are within reach, to over? 
awe the inhabitants, but the country: does; not 
possess in itself the elements of self-government, 
A turbulent discontented army, a people; withous 
one bond of agreement, impotent rulers, . divided 
interests, it would be a miracle, indeed, with such 
tendencies to disruption, if peace shouldbe estar 
blished by merely occupying the Doab, andi giving 
portions to the Ranee and Gholab Singh. The.old 
caricature of the judge’s award might well be,made, 
applicable here, he eats the oyster, andawards a 
shell to each of the disputants.. We keep, she 
richest part of the country watered, by..two rivers, 
and give a mountain district to one, anda rebel- 
lious province to the other. Verily, may_lonkers 
on laugh at our policy in the East. _ It,is: true; we 
advance in our aggression, we conquer and keep; 
but the reverse may yet come, and jit, will come! 
—from within. While occupied in. luoking: for; 
breakers all round the horizon; the little lewk~is 
overlooked, until the height of water becomes,too, 
formidable to be overcome, and destruction will, he, 
the consequence. We must, however, return to our 
book. The author has lived nine years, in the; 
country of the Sikhs, and he enters minutely into, 
all matters, giving partic-larly the pedigree of the; 
reigning sovereigns, from early times down, to the 
very parties who now hold the divided iprovinee,! 


under the protection of» British, hayonets..; To, ’ 


those who wish to be acquainted. with, the eountry, 
those few chapters of history will form, ‘@;multum, 
in parvo, ‘The population. is»stated,at about, five 
million, the army is estimated ‘at about: a ‘hundred, 
and ten thousand, which, -however,.is: desexibed ag} 
being only a “ dissolute rabble.” Theibulk. of the, 
population is divided into two classes, the ‘Hindoos, 
and Mahomedans,” the same».as iD} Indian « The; 
suttee exists, and is catried.on- to. a frightfuly 
extent, for, on the death of Runjeet Singh, no less, 
than four of his wives and. seven. female slaves, 
were sacrificed to this. horrible... superstition, 
We recommend the work as: it. is really. useful, 
and any one in a short time: will, gain. as,mueh; 
general information as will enable him, to (uns, 
derstand the peculiar position of the; county, 
of our relations to it. We will give:anextract As -a{ 
sample of the work. The following account of 
the way in which the late Mahgrajah transacted 
business is quite amusing. |. ad te get 
“The Maharajah, iti durbat (cotuntif),7\. 
“The Maharajali—Moonshee, write\an’ det 'to 
the Dewan Dannoo, and say,'that rw 
has given him the administration ofthe t 
country; order him to accept it, and to pdyfive 
thousand rupees nuzaurana (present )ifon dt. ei evn'T 
“ Moonshee—Your Highness: the Dewan drew 
fuses'to ncceptitis® 8 to arict ed? ai souborai of 
“ M.Just’ like theoraseal, ke moti accepts 
wo.thou<, 
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“ Moonshee—Your Highness, the Dewan has 


agreed. 
M.—Do you see the play of the rascal? Two 
thousand rupees have been remitted, he now 
a it!’ 
“ The Maharajah is ill with a pain in his face. 
“An attendant—Your Highness, there is a 
great sayud in the city, who cured a bad leg 
of mine by the touch of his hand. 


“ Maharajah—Bring that sayud. Take an ele- | 


phant, and bring him with all despatch.” 

(The sayud arrives.) 

_ “The Sayud—Brother, may you be well, and 
earry on your government; may you continue to 
bluster in the world.” 

(The sayud ‘applies something to the Mahara- 
jah’s face.) 

»'*M,—Misher, bring five bags of rupees, of a 
hundred each, and lay them at the sayud’s feet. 

«§$.—Your Highness, will, I hope, give me a 
sight of yourself to-morrow.” 

(Sayud makes his salaam and retires.) 

» “A.—Your Highness, there is a holy man, who 
has one of Gooroo Nanae’s shoes. 

« © M.—What? has he preserved it since this time? 
Bring ‘hither that holy man, and take my own 
elephant for him to come on.” 

‘(The ‘holy mean arrives, unfolds the shoe from 
a@*hundted wrappers; the Maharajah salutes it, 
aid’ applies it to his head, eyes, and breast.) 

jot M»LOrder'a perpetual grant to be written, 
ofa thousand rupee village, in the province of 
Vuzeerabad, and give it to the holy man. 

hseiAS Your Highness, there isa great pundit 
(Seholary’ arrived from Benares, “sah read, who 
has*'a dingum:' of Mahadeo’s with him; he says, 
that’ whatever pain your Highness may have will 
be‘cured by applying it; it must, therefore, be a 
real’ one. 

* “'M.—Misher, saddle an elephant with a silver 
howdah, and bring the pundit on it directly. 

& A\—Maharajah, the pundit isa man of queer 
tempér, and will not thus be brought. 

eu M,—Bring him by all means, and take five 
hundred rupees with’ you from the treasury. 

WN S:V ery well, your Highness.” 

e ‘pundit arrives, and takes out the stone; 
the Maharajah rises, and rubs it on his face.) 
°M.—Misher, bring 1,000 rupees, and put them 
at‘the’pundit’s feet, and give him also ten rupees 

a day for his'expenses. 

us Panditt—I don’t want any of your rupees; I 
HuVe Mahudeo’s orders to return to Benares; when 
you ‘atewell don’t hold your court for a day or 
two.) rrinioog 
o’After'sonie days, the Maharajah hears that the 
pf cowen has fallen in love with a dancing girl, 
and is accordingly an impostor; his only remark 
is“ These ‘are ‘holy men, and are privileged to 
d6‘sucl’ things if they like.” 

oTheseaecounts'may give some idea of the great 
Wealth’ ofthe late Rajah, when he was able to 
fling“away rupees: in’ such a wholesale manner; 

o'dotibt, it were to be’ wished that his suc- 
césgots! were similarly’situated. But, alas! the 
Dirbar of Lahore are at their wits’ end to scrape 
ther even a scanty allowance; so that, although 
the’ Britishlion has planted the flag on the walls 
of Lahore, he has been unable to get the payment 
of his expenses, a sore subject, no doubt, with the 
potentates of Leadenhall Street. It will repa, 
the'réader’s trouble to run through the book, and, 
ay'all eyes'are now on Scinde, it is well that some 
ledge of the country should be acquired even 
ly ates Whig stay at home at ease. 


» Fite ) , 


botogege « 
The oor, the ants and fhe a oresti Oy Scenes 
rom Life.in, the Mining an ‘ountain Dis'ricts 
< maine, , By Winntan HEATHERBRED. 
by Ropert Crurmsnank. Nos. 1 
d.2, Price 1s,, Banks: Wellington Street, 
8 d 1 bas ti 34 
Tus is one of those weekly publications of which 
wethavevhad sd! many ts, It undertakes 
to introduce, in the form of a narrative, informa- 
tion» te xto a parti of (England, not ‘very 
Popularly ay: A young. lady of reduced 





aset 





tune -seems to be the heroine. She becomes a] canna tell. Howsumever, if ye want to know owt 


schoolmistress to the children of the unrefined but | aboot tin, there’s tinny Billy the tinker—ony body 


wealthy class of the neighbourhood, and it is her 


ill tell ye where he lives © he'll be able to say 


adventures that form the ground-work of the | he’s uncommon fond o’ chattin’ wi’ ony body that 
story. ‘The best means of enabling the reader to, ‘ill lissen tiv him; and, if ye ax bim, he'll tell ye 


estimate the work is by a sample. Mr. Popkins, 
when about accompanying a party in a subterra- 
nean voyage, falls into the water, and is compelled 
to remain behind; to fill up the time— 

“He sauntered round the town—read the signs 


everything aboot it, nae doubt, an’ be glad, just for 
the sake of havin’ a stranger come to ax him a 
question. But for the present,’ continued Bobby, 
who was becoming uneasy to be off to the alehouse 
to spend some of his money, ‘we'll continey our 


of the grocers and drapers, and, more numerous | subject, if you please, without further interlo- 
than either, the public-houses — until looking round pation.’ 


the corner of a narrow alley, he saw a small win- 


dow, ornamented with specimens of minerals. One | 


little pane of this little window was broken, and 
the aperture was covered by a piece of paper, on 
which was written in a cramped round hand, 
‘ Tewition in Minerologey.’? A man, in a fustian 
dress of rustic cut—soiled, greasy, and patched— 
stood leaning lazily against the door- post. 

“ Mr. Popkins looked for a minute or two at the 
minerals. He then looked at the man. ‘I sup- 
pose,’ said he, ‘ by this paper, that somebody here 
teaches mineralogy ?” 

“*Yes,’ said Bobby Lender, for that was the 
man’s name, ‘I dew.’ 

“* Well,” said Mr. Popkins, ‘I have nothing 
particular to do just now, what’s the terms, if you 
were to give me a lesson?’ 

“*The coorse,’ said Bobby, ‘institutes in fave 
lessins, at half-a-croon a lessin—two and sixpence 
entrance fee;’ and he removed his right hand 
from his pocket, in anticipation of treatiug that 
well-thumbed receptacle with the presence of a 
stranger it seldom greeted, and then, alas! only 
too soon to part. 

“Nor did his itching palm long remain ungra- 
tified. ‘There,’ said Mr. Popkins, handing the 
coin, ‘theie’s the entrance fee, suppose you give 
me the first lesson now; and, it’s as well to pay as 
we go, there’s the other half-crown for the 
lesson.’ 

“ Bobby’s hitherto half-closed eyes glared un- 
mistakeable satisfaction, as he started nimbly from 
his reclining position, and stepped into the shop, 
requesting his pupil to follow. 

“Having first removed sundry calico rags and 
old newspapers trom the surface of his specimens, 
which were ranged along the low room on deal 
boards, he handed Mr. Popkins a ricketty three- 
legged stool, and requested him to be seated. 

“You appear,’ said Mr. Popkins, ‘to have a 
good many specimens here. I suppose you un- 
derstand the minerology of this district pretty 
well?’ 

“ ¢T rather think I dew,’ said Bobby: ‘ some folks 
pertends a good deal, and holds their heads uncom- 
mon high,’ and he pointed his thumb backwards 
towards the residence of Mr. Sparks; ‘ but I take 
upon mysel’ to say, that there’s nevera man in Dun- 
stone that understan’s the geologogical phogno- 
meners o’ this country better than I dew; but 
I divent like to brag, so nae mare at present 
about that; I s’pose ye’ll be anxious to begin yer 
lessin?’ 

“<Tf you please,’ said Mr. Popkins. 

“¢ Mi-nerology,’ commenced Bobby, ‘ dissolves 
itsel’ into fower parts, that is to say—yur, steanes, 
spar, an’ dowk—whilk fower comprises the first 
fower lessins—the fifth bein’ a gen’ral summin up 
of the sum tottel o’ the whul. Now, yur——’ 

“*T suppose you mean ore?’ interrupted Mr. 
Popkins. 

“ Well, oar, if ye like,’ said Bobby: ‘we say yur 
here; andI divent pretend tiv ony fein’ outlandish 
lingo, Yur, as I was aboot to say, is of fower 
soarts, lead, copper, iron, and zinc.’ 

** Gold and silver,’ interposed Mr. Popkins, 

“ «Gold and silver,’ said Bobby; ‘ nobbit comes 
by chance, and is got out of other metals, whereby, 
for that reason, we divent teak nae ’count o’ them 
in mi-nerology.’ 

“* Tin,’ suggested Mr. Popkins. 

“¢Tin! there’s nae tin fund i’ thur parts,’ said 
Bobby, digging his hands deep in his pockets, ‘I 
never saw ony tin, exceptin’ tin kettles and sauce- 

s: I hev heard as how tin is fund somewhere 


for- | in Cornwall, but whether. in # state of yur or no I 











“'The subject of lead was forthwith deseanted 
upon; but Mr. Popkins found the matter so very 
heavy, that he was unable to carry away a single 
idea, unless he purchased a specimen to serve as a 
peg to hang it upon, and he departed with one 
pocket lightened of an additional half-crown, and 
another burdened with sundry specimens of the 
different ores of lead.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE WELLINGTON STATUE. 
Sir,—Your correspondent L. E., in last number, 
takes a view of the Wellington statue case, which 
may be original, as it is certainly serious; but 
which I really think is ufwarrantable and fallacious 
in the extreme And however I may approve the 
abstract principle he argues, and the earnestness 
with which he lays it down, yet I would consider 
whether the principle be here applicable before I 
apply it, whether his censure be deserved before I 
join in it, whether his indignation be reasonable 
before I make myself indignant. 

For the support of your correspondent’s argu- 
ment nothing better could be wished than his 
“statement of the question as it stands.” But 
before his statement can sustain his argument 
aright, it must be a statement that is itself sus- 
tained by fact. Else it becomes a statement of the 
question as it tumbles down, and the superincum- 
bent argument, so far, must tumble with it. 

“A great public monument is undertaken by 
subscription; a site for its erection is granted by 
the crown; the chosen artist is instrueted to pre- 
pare his work expressly for that position, and he 
makes experiments by erecting something similar 
to his intended work.” Very true. Andif “all this 
passes without interruption,” very true the present 
refusal of the site is a most ungracious proceeding, 
and, as your correspondent hints, a very suspicious 
one. But all this did not pass without interrup- 
tion. The parties who protest now protested at 
the beginning; and, instead of there being any 
“individual will” behind the scenes that pulls 
down the statue from the Arch in opposition to 
right and the public voice, every one must know 
that nothing less than extreme necessity and a 
strong sense of duty in obeying the public demand 
could at the present day induce any government 
whatever in this country, or any authority of any 
kind, to order the statue of tue DuKkr or WEL- 
LINGTON to be pulled about as it is. Your corre- 
spondent also seems to have forgot what took 
place in the House of Commons on the subject 
altogether. 

Governments change; and this is amply suffi- 
cient explanation of the  sagooe matter so far as 
government is concerned. Government acts at 
present in obedience to the opinion of others, Of 
these the Architects are of chief account. The 
chief objection lies in the injury to the effect of 
the Arch. And to explain the course of the 
Architects in the matter I must tell the story from 
the beginning. ; 

The original impression, I believe, when the site 
was granted, was that the monument was to be the 
Duke clad in orthodox classic costume, straddling 
in a chariot equally orthodox and classic in an 
equally orthodox and classic posture, with an 
sathbden and classic four-in-hand sprawling 
abroad to the four winds in the exact orthodox 
and classic way, all of the orthodox classic size. 
And however absurd such an idea would be, yet, 
being undoubtedly orthodox, it would be, of course, 





perfectly unchallengeable. But, lo and behold! 
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Decimus Burton, Esq., architect, walking down to 
Piccadilly one morning to see a model im situ, and 
casting up his eyes towards the summit of his 
Arch, sees Heaven have mercy upon him! instead 
of the orthodox little b-ga, and little Duke, and four 
little horses, one monstrous Copenhagen, some 
forty hands high, and a Duke proportionately 
enormous astraddle thereon! Mr. Burton protests. 

Mr. Cockerell tells us that the general opinion 
protested too, - that the public voice declared then, 
as it is absurd to deny that it declares now, that 
that statue is unfit for that Arch; —“If anything 
could have shaken their (the Committee’s) infatu- 
ation, the model put up experimentally in 1838 
would have done so; but with determined blind- 
ness they shut their eyes to the conviction it brought 
on all discriminating beholders —” &e. 

The reason why for eight years afterwards there 
was no protesting carried on is simply that the 
matter was lost sight of. People generally had 
forgot all about it. Probably, when the “ model” 
was taken down, the site, having been protested 
against, was thought to be an undecided question. 
If not so by the Committee, by the Architects. 
It was only when the announcement was made 
that now the molten Duke was ready to move and 
would forthwith take up a position on the Arch, 
that the protest revived again. The noise which 
had been made in 1838 was now resumed in 1846, 
—only the more noisily, because the grievance 
threatened to be a fait accompli, and because when 
the work itself was fairly seen in reality, the 
offence of the design and the “ model” was all the 
greater in the fact. 

Thus that the Arch as a site was granted for a 
sculptural monument is true. That no interruption 
was offered to this is true. But when the Com- 
mittee insisted upon having that monument, then 
interruption certainly was offered,—and the same 
that is offered now. 

If Mr. Wyatt, “of his own mere motion,” 
devised that statue for that site, it is no great 
praise to his taste. But, given the site and given 
the fact of a colossal equestrian statue (as most 
likely was the case), that he has done as well as 
possible is quite another question, and one that I 
might perhaps answer approvingly. But that, 
nevertheless, that statue is almost the utmost 
reverse of what the Arch demands, and that that 
Arch is almost the utmost reverse of the site which 
that statue demands, I think has been too clearly 
proved already to need further argumentation. 
The Arch is marred in the eyes of every one; and 
my own opinion is very confident that if it were 
properly managed as to site the statue would show 
as far superior to its present effect as its own 
mighty mass of bronze is superior to a stucco- 
model on the mantelpiece, 

If the rights of Mr. Wyatt as an artist were 
violated in his work being removed from the site 
of his design to a site he disapproves, I should join 
h'm heartily in protesting that objection ought to 
have been made at the beginning and not now, in 
order that he might have claimed either to change 
his design or to throw up his commission: but this 
is not at all a fair statement of the question as it 
stands. Indeed I think he ought to be very glad 
that the statue is coming down. And I suspect 
he is so. The statue, according to all expressed 
opinion, and apparently (we are, I think, entitled 
to infer so from his silence) aceording to Mr. 
Wyatt’s own opinion, requires quite a different 
site: and that the sculptor will receive every con- 
sideration in the choice which has to be made, is 
not for a moment to be doubted. 

I am, your obedient servant, 

London, December Ist. h. 





Sir—I shall be obliged by your correcting in 
the next number of your journal a misquotation 
from my lecture at Glasgow, (which, but for the 
few words that immediately follow, would appear 
to be a typographical error), by which the answer 
“THE CIVILIZATION OF MAN”—is made to form 
part of the “ pertinent question, —“ Wuat ConsTi- 
TUTES THE MI8Siox OF THY Fine Arts?” to which, 
by some oversight, you state I have neglected to 





reply. I confess that I have almost taken this 
answer, which is my own conviction, for granted, 
from the quotations in all civilised languages, 
which are so hacknied as to prevent my popeeling 
them in support of the position I have laid down. 
Of course you are fully justified in arguing an 
opposite conclusion, and I shall be happy to give 
the best attention to your observations thereon. 
In the meantime you will excuse my troubling you 
to place my statement on its proper footing. 

Wishing every success to your journal, which 
is very much wanted at the present time, 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Frank Howarp. 

{The typographical error occurred in the Glas- 
gow Journal, from which we made the extract. 
Our observations, however, equally apply to the 
passage as corrected above.—Ep. | 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


TALMA. 

Suortiy: after Talma’s first appearance at the 
Theatre Francais, which was remarkably suc- 
cessful, the scetetaires, far from taking advantage 
of his growing talent, did what they could to 
shelve him. They did even more; they sought to 
degrade him, by.giving him a part of some eight 
or ten lines in the tragedy of B-utus. 

The actors, though far from sharing with the 
mob in the madness of the revolutionary fever, 
which, in threatening the monarchy, seemed to 
menace their own extinction with its downfal, 
were yet obliged to bend to the public voice when 
commanded to reproduce the tragedy of Brutus. 
Obliged to obey, they compl’ed with the better 
grace, as their task promised to enrich their 
treasury without sacrificing their opinions. It 
was determined therefore to revive Brutus with 
what was then considered strict attention to 
costume; such strict attention meaning a sup- 
pression of some of the absurd conventionalities 





just then in use for Greeks and Romans. It was 


therefore necessary in this revival to go to all the 
expenses of a first production; and they dressed 
the senators in white satin, and the consuls in 
scarlet velvet. 

Though Talma’s pride was offended at the 
manrer in which he had been treated, he did not 
remonstrate against the right the societuires pos- 
sessed of using the talent of a debutant according 
to their own good pleasure; but he was deter- 
mined to avenge the insult by an appeal to the 
public. His good taste revolted at the absurd 
manner in which they proposed to clothe the 
senators, not only by exhibiting them in satin and 
in velvet, but in subjecting them to the varied 
caprice of each individual actor, who sought, 
before everything else, to adopt the costume to his 
own peculiarity of person or countenance; he 
therebyre determined to dress himself upon another 
principle. Without confiding his intention to his 
comrades, he examined in the Bibliotheque Royule 
every authority relating to the costume of the 
ancient Romans. He then applied to the painter, 
David, and, by his assistance, essayed a varieiy of 
light tissues upon small plaster casts. hey 
wetted these tissues, arranging them into the 
large folds that give such breadth and grace to 
the Roman toga; and, by calculating the degree 
of proportion between those figures and his own, 
he at last discovered the form and size of a 
toga and tunic for himself. He had then only to 
give directions to his tailor and dresser, to become, 
at once, an ancient Roman. 

At length the day of representation arrived, and 
it is scarcely necessary to state that a piece so 
loudly asked for, and so long waited for, had 
collected together a crowded audience. As is 
customary, the actors assembled in the green- 
room, awaiting the moment to commence. Talma’s 
entrance was a signal for general uproar—certainly 
not of admiration. The big wigs of the society 
sternly demanded whether he had the project of 

ing fun of the public and disgracing the 
theatre, by daring to appear on the stage in that 





condition. Some said he was wrapped in his 
shroud, and that he looked like a ghost. The 
most moderate swore that, to economise, he had 
taken the sheet off his bed to furnish his costume. 
Every one reproached him either with folly or 
audacity. 

Talma avowed himself, afterwards, that he began 
to doubt, and went on the stage trembling. 

The public, on his first appearance, was as- 
tonished to see one actor among that crowd of 
velvet and satin dressed in a cotton cloak, ornae 
mented with a simple red band; his head, trul 
fine, simply garnished with some small curls, tee 
as we see on the antique Roman busts But at 
the moment when the young actor, commencing 
to address the consuls, extended his right arm 
gracefully, and made a gesture that served fully 
to develop the large folds of his drapery, the 
parterre saw at once before them an antique statue, 
and the house rung with the most tumultuous 
applause. 

From that period truth in costume became gene- 
rally appreciated; and on the next performance of 
Brutus, the satin and velvet gaye place to simpli- 
city and good taste. 

Talma, however, emboldened by this first success 
in the enterprise of costume reform, determined to 
add other truths to that already achieved. Whe- 
ther he had been fatigued in pulling on the flesh- 
coloured pantaloons with toes to them, or that their 
hue seemed to him unnatural, he determined one 
fine day to leave them off, without saying a word 
to any body. He played on this occasion in 
Les Horace, and had to commence the tragedy with 
his sister Camilla, Madame Vestris, who played that 
part, did not perceive, till at the front of the stage, 
and after the commencement of her first speech, 
that his knees, legs, and feet were naked; in 
short, that she was conversing in public with a 
gentleman without his sit-upons. However shocked 
she might be, she was obliged to finish her grande 
tirade. On its termination, and when he had 
commenced, she cried, “Are you mad, Talma? 
You have forgotten to put on your breeches.” 
Talma, on finishing his speech, replied, “ No, 
madame; the Romans never wore breeches.” 
During the entire of the scene, which is long, 
there was established, in low ventroloquial voices, 
a secondary dialogue, which would have been far 
more amusing than the principal, if the public 
could have heard it. It would be too long to 
report here, but we may assure the reader that 
both parties were heated to the usage of sharp 
expressions before it finished. 

After the tragedy, Talma recounted to his 
friends the authors, who habitually frequented 
his box, the whole of what had passed between him 
and Madame Vestris. He was, however, much 
disappointed when his friends declared them- 
selves of the same opinion as his sister Camilla, 
asserting that the colour of his pantaloons assisted 
truth, as his naked legs looked, by lamp-light, 
more like marble than flesh; and advising him, 
for the sake of truth as well as decency, to eer 
no more before the public without his pantaloons. 
He laughed heartily, but took the hint, and never 
repeated the experiment, 





BIOGRAPHY [neglected]. 


CuarLortre TipswEtt (alias Ch. Porter Abbott) 
died at (Filby’s) Little Chelsea, on the 3rd of 
res pene at the advanced age of eighty-seven, 
and was buried in the West London Cemetery 
close by. She was born at Barnes, the daughter 
of an officer, who sent her to be educated in 
France, but ultimately left her and the rest of his 
family destitute. As the means of obtaining a 
livelihood she adopted the profession; and being 
recommended to Drury Lane, without any undue 
vanity respecting her own powers, she chose the 
part of Leonora, in the Mourning Bride, for her 
debut, which took place on the 24th of January, 
1783. ‘Two sisters survive her; married to per- 
sons named Francis and Wilson. When Mi 
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above. A close intimacy naturally ensued, and in 
later years, when a wonderfnl change was wrought 
in their destinies, the duchess allowed £20 a year 
to her quondam humble friend, which she ‘paid 
her during her own life, and secured by her will. 
This, with about £50 a year from the Drury 
Lane Fund, and a government annuity of about 
£30, made the whole of Miss Tidswell’s means 
support, and enabled her to live without discom- 
fort. For the last year or two she was chiefly 
confined to her bed; and latterly was incapable of 
exercise or enjoyment of any kind, and died with- 
out suffering or consciousness of her own situation. 
Those whose dramatic tastes and length of years 
enable them to remember and appreciate the best 
days of the English stage, will recollect, not with- 
out a feeling of interest and esteem, the steady 
constancy of Miss T.’s professional duties; and 
the appropriate character with which she invested 
the parts allotted to her, without ever overstepping 
the bounds of modesty, or aiming at anything be- 
yond correctness and propriety. She seemed as 
essential to the stati of old English comedy as the 
more prominent actors; and perhaps went through 
her business nearly as well. 

She quitted the stage May 21st, 1822, after an 
umdisputed reign of forty years in her useful 
sphere. Much was said, at the time of Edmund 
Kean’s meteorie dramatic course, of the intimacy, 
and, as some said, near relationship, between him 
and the subject of this memoir, and it was strongly 
suspected she had given him birth; such, however, 
was not the case. She had exercised a personal 
superintendence of him in childhood, an office 
of solicitude and anxiety, from the circumstance 
of his having been a weak and rickety child, ren- 
dering needful the use of irons for his lower 
limbs, which she has been heard to say she pro- 
vided for him, and with a mother’s care and 
watchfulness applied. In connection with this 
report was one that pointed at a personal intimacy 
between Miss T. mt i the Duke of Norfolk of her 
day, of which Kean was said to have been the 
issue. But the duke, on being one day asked why 
he did not acknowledge his own son, is reported 
to have replied, “I wish I had the right to do so, 
and I should be proud of the acknowledgment.” 
This Miss T. has been heard to relate; as also the 
following anecdote. On some occasion, owing to 
the sudden illness of a performer, she was, in the 
emergency, unavoidably called on to undertake 
the part of the Queen in Hamlet; and, to use her 
own words, “ the part was so much above my line, 
that in the ghost-scene my confusion was so great, 
that I lost all self-possession; and Mr. Kemble 
most kindly prompted me with the words through 
the whole scene.” ‘The true version of the Kean 
story we believe to be, that the report of his being 
a son of hers arose from his having run off to sea, 
and on his return not being able to find his father, 
who was a tailor in Castle Street, or his mother, 
who was the daughter of Saville Carey the lecturer, 
he then went to his uncle, Moses Kean, the well- 
known ventriloquist, who, with Miss Tidswell, 
supported him; and the latter, after his uncle’s 
death, sent him to school. She took, as we have 
stated, her farewell of the stage on Tuesday, May 
21st, 1822, on which occasion Kean made his 
first appearance as Don Feliz in the Wonder; after 
which there was a concert, in which Sig. Ambro- 
getti and Mr. Braham volunteered their services; 
and the entertainment concluded with the Lock 
and Key, Before the curtain dropt, Kean went 
to the prompt side and led her on to the stage, 
where she spoke a few lines, written by Knight 
which nearly overpowered her.— Literary Gazette. 





THE PASSENGERS OF LONDON. 

A passenger is one who passes. 

A passenger is one who resembles every body. 

That which most resembles a passenger is 
another passenger. 

There are no passengers but in London. A 
countryman has no idea, or a very imperfect idea, 
of the nature of a passenger. 

A person that one knows is not a passenger. In 
the country one knows more or less of every 
man, and where he is going. 


A passenger isa man going you don’t know 
where. ‘There are, therefore, no passengers in 
the country but for strangers. 

You may not confound a man taking a walk 
with a passenger. 

Aman taking awalkhasthe appearance of going 
any where or no where. 

A passenger is a man going somewhere, 

Those who take walks, even though they leave 
them to chance, seem to seek one another, and to 
have come to where they are for the very pur- 
pose of meeting. 


they do not run against each other, are never 
aware that they have met. 

A passenger is alone, and remains alone, in the 
midst of a crowd, who is not thinking of him, 
and for whom he cares nothing. 

We may be wrong in this, for every passenger is 
a mystery. 

The man now passing has, perhaps, an appoint- 
ment with your lady love. 

He is, perhaps, busy to deprive you of your for- 
tune, your friend, or your reputation. 

Your mistress may fall in love with him to-mor- 
row; or, perhaps, she did yesterday. 

You seek a friend, a lover, a husband —in fact, any- 
thing you may want; why may not this passenger 
be the very one you seek? 

London is a place where you make of a passenger 
the greatest variety of conjectures. As*in the 
street nothing distinguishes one man from an- 
other, a passenger may be a prince or a member 


sador or a swindler, 
Even as the beauty of a woman is created in the 


senger its source in the mind of his observer. 


or does not—a compliment or an insult; some- 
times both. If an insult say nothing about it; 
if a compliment, where’s the harm? 

From‘an unknown, anda passenger is an unknown, 
all praise is acceptable. It does not compromise, 
and is disinterested; and it is disinterested praise 
the ladies like the best. 

To a celebrated proud man a passenger is an 
offence; a lesson of humility. He is the slave that 
walks beside the conqueror, to remind him that he 
is but a man, and that one man is like another. 

To the busy man ina hurry, a passenger is some- 
thing in his way—an obstacle. 

**Toa man in anill humour, a passenger isan enemy. 

To an unfortunate, a passenger is another of 
those that cares nothing for him. 

To a guilty man, a passenger is a danger. 

To adrunken man, a passenger is a friend. 

To a jealous or an ambitious man, & passenger is 
a rival. 

Toa man who has nothing, a passenger is always 
a man of property. 

To a philosopher, a passenger is a fraction of his 
system. 

To an observer, a passenger is an observation. 

To a man in love a passenger is nothing at all. 

A passenger is, then, but a relative being, who, 
individually, is nothing but a passenger, and 
acquires a value according to the condition of 
his judge. 

The street is the passenger’s kingdom. When he 
disappears the kingdom is empty; solitude and 
silence take possession, and his passage has left 
no trace, 

Is not the street as the world? 
mains of man when he has passed? 

But in the street, as in the world, though there 
remains nothing when he has passed, man is 
something while passing. For the passenger is 
a portion of the blood that circulates in the 
veins of a great city. 

In seeing all these contrasts meeting without 
touching, and without greeting; joy by the side 
of misery; the man who laughs by the side of 
the man that weeps; vice neighbouring virtue; 
the oppressor shouldered by his victim. In 
watching this mixture of strivers without a 
goal; with interests, sentiments, and motives 


What trace re- 











the most opposite; this amalgamation of the 


Passengers are those who meet and pass, and, if| 


of parliament, a minister or an actor, an ambas- | 


eyes of her lover, so has the quality of a pas- | 


To a woman a passenger is one who notices her | 


worst and best; this monotonous flux and reflux, 
whose multitude of thoughts resolves themselves 
to “Stand on one side that I may pass,” one 
might conclude that egotism had conquered all, 
and that in London there were only individuals, 
but no society. ‘ 

Undeceive yourselves There are sober moments 
when these seattered units suddenly unite them- 
selyes these isolated forces find their common 
centre—these individualities that have been so 
carefully separated, group themselves in mass, 
and perceive they form a mighty whole. Their 
hands embrace, and their hearts respond to one 
another, and in the crowd, in which, at first, 
| you only discovered passengers, you will recognise 
the powerful people of London, who are only at 
|} home when in the street; who are not believed 
jin but when they show themselves, but who 
| have been, and always will be, in spite of all 
| and everybody, the first people in the world, 

il. C .M. 
In the Scott Monument at Edinburgh, there are 
| fifty-six niches yet to be filled with statues of the 
chief characters in Sir Walter’s novels, romances, 
and poems. Up to the present period this monu- 
ment has cost but £15,650. 

Government Scroot or Desien.—There is 
rank rebellion in the what is called the Govern- 
ment School of Design. This tells us that there 
is something: sometimes even in a name. <A school 
that pretends to teach design should attempt todo 
so. We do not, however, think that when the 
title was assumed anything more than a draw- 
ing-school was ever intended, and with all due 
| deference to the opinions of the clever artists who 
| 
| 
| 
' 





are protesting against the present course of in- 
struction, we maintain that design is a thing that 
;} must originate in the man himself, and cannot be 
conveyed to him by another’s teaching. No one 
has ever attempted to teach play-writing, poetical 
creation, or novel composition; and we think the 
lart of designing is quite as much out of the 
| domain of the schoolmaster as either. ‘There may 
'be many improvements desirable and practicable 
in the institution, notwithstanding the title may 
| be considered a mistake. 

Aw Anrcpore.-- Last Sunday it would appear 
| there happened to he a novice clothed in the little 
brief authority of a pew-opener at the Scotch 
| Church, Crown Court. There came a little family 
| along the passage, and the head of the little family 

asked for —-—’s pew. The head of the little family 
| was a very little man, with very little of the savoir 
| vivre in his look, and very little of it indeed in the 
| look of the little great coat in which his little 
corpus was muffled. ‘The pew opener judged of 
the little family by the look of their little head: 
and as he was clothed in a little brief authority, 
land as sittings in the Scotch Church, Crown 
| Court, are somewhat at a premium, and as the 
| little man in the little great coat didn’t look to be 
‘altogether the Duke of Wellington or Prince 
Albert, he hesitated for a moment and inquired, 
“Do you know if —— be not coming to-day?” 
“Don’t know,” answered the little man, very 
meekly indeed, “ because I have orders not to let 
any one in;—unless you are sure that is not 
coming to-day.” ‘Then, bethinking himself a mo- 
ment —* Mr. —— what name?” —~ And then! see 
how the pompous pew-opener parades himself 
along the passage before the little family! Slap 
open goes the pew dor, and very low indeed bows 
the pew-opener, as the little man and his little 
household walk in and seat themselves. And 
very red is the poor pew-opener’s face, and his 
heart beats very quick, for he actually didn’t 
recognise the Prime Minister of England! 

ScorcumEeNn and Irtsumen.—We are ri minded 
of an unpublished anecdote of David Wilkie, re- 
lated to a friend of ours by a London landlady of 
the artist’s. | When he came to town, she said he 
rented one of her attics, and she had an Irishman 
in the first-floor; but in course of time they 
changed places. “ And so I always: find it,” said 
she; “the Irishmen begin in the first-floor and 
end in the garret, while the Scotchmen begin in 
the garret and end in the first-floor.”—-Gateshead 
Observer. 
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“and drank tea (as Wilkie and he used to do often), 


» Might by our freak, came up and gave me warning. 


~ up her husband to do it! Down I went, and she 
* “seréamied out * How like! Dear me!’ The husband 


» © vas out he withdrew his notice.- 


_..A.was then ningigen years of age, . Mrs, Walmsley | 
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PORTRAIT OF Bu sharnyfe. Jie i pbea- 
graph goirtt ts nmnds: thromgh*thé press, that-a 


picture has come into the possession of the Bishop 

of, Ely, whichis said, to .be ~n undonbted portrait 

of the’ great dramatist; the ‘only ré¢omméndation 

of its authenticity being that “it was found in an | 
obscure broker's shop, where nothing could be | 
learned of its previous history ;” but that “ A&t 39, | 
1603,” was discovered in the process of cleaning. 

It is said that the portrait has been seen by com- 

petent judges, who pronounce it a yeritable like- 

ness. Now, who the competent persons are who | 
can discover a likeness of a person dead upwards | 
of two centuries, and of whom no well attested | 
portrait is an existence, is a query we shall not 

undertake to reply to. ‘The finding a date in the 

process of cleaning is a very old dodge among the , 
dealers; and when the bishop is tired of his pur- | 
chase, the process of covering the said date, for 

the purpose of being again discovered in the clean- 

ing, will be the first operation to which the picture 

will have to be subjected. Some people suppose 

“obscure brokers” have a patent for the discovery | 
of rarities; when, in sober truth, they do but have | 
the leavings afier the more wealthy have made _ 
their selection, . 

Mr, Noel Paton, who distinguished himself so 
remarkably in the cartoon of the “ Spirit of Reli- | 
gion,” that gained the two hundred pounds prize | 
at one of the Westininster Hall competitions, and | 
who also produced the “ Death of Mortimer” in 
the Art-Union competition, has been elected as an | 
associate of the Royal Scotch Academy. This | 
gentleman is one of those rising artists in whom } 
unything beneath high excellence will be a dis- | 
appointment. He has much to do to keep the, 
promise he has given. 

The New Covent Garden Opera is at present in | 
the hands of the architects and decorators. It is to 


| 


have five tier of boxes, and tobe so enlarged in di- | - 


mensions as to hold some five hundred persons more 
than the Italian Opera in the Haymarket. The} 
decorators promise much, They will have no}; 
slight help trom the recent failure at the opposi- | 
tion theatre, Great revolutions depend often upon 
trifles; and it is not impossible that the want of 
tict shown in those yellow satin curtains in con- | 
tradi(tion to the surrounding coldness of other | 
ornaments, gave the first impulse to general dis-: 
content with Mr. Lumley’s proceedings. The press | 
were paid in vain to swear black was white and 


yellow was blue on the occasion; but there was | 


no denying that even the belle of the season looked | —_” 


better anywhere than there, ‘The first considera- 
tion for ornament in an interior is, that those who 
inhabit i¢ may look their best. There is much 
good sense in the determination to make carriages 
to the boxes set down under the portico. 





Tue Late B. R. Harpoy.—Mr. S Prout, the 
celebrated water-colour artist, possesses a portrait 
of the late Mr. Haydon, drawn in chalk by the 
late J. Jackson, RA, and slightly tinted. Mr. 
Prout left the sketch in Mr. Haydon’s possession 
éarly in the present year, and on its return there 
Was written on the back the following account 
of it:— 

“I lived at 47,.Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, second-floor, when, in March, 1805, Jack- 
son came home with me from the Royal Academy, 


T proposed we should sit up all night and sketch 
each other; he agreed. I put some coffee into the 
kettle to boil,and he made this drawing of me. 
What 1 did of him I lost. About six in the morn- 
ing we fell asleep, but about seven we were aroused 
by the landlord, Mr. Walmsley (his son is now in 
thé House of Commons, a clerk, or something 
more inmiportant), who, having been disturbed all 


Jackson said, ‘'Take his wife down the head, and 
see if she will be softened,’ because she had sent 


and children crowded about it, andcbefore the day 


‘“# Ingenuas didicisse, &c.’ 









= eee ee saa 
i hendafhs digtrac 
noise, but she-hhd.flo déu 
after a good night. I gave this drawing to my 
early old friend, Samuel Prout. I see it again, by 
is Kindness, with pleasure. | Forty+one years ago 
it was done, I think myself, and so does my wife, 
a better looking man at sixty than nineteen, in 
which I agree with her most cordially. 
“B. R. Haypon, 
“14, Barwood Place, May 27th, 1846.” 








ON DITS. 

That Messrs. Pickford’s have purchased the 

ictoria Theatre, for a railway luggage station. 

That the Wellington Statue is to remain where 
it is. 

That the manager of Drury Lane Theatre is to 
transfer his usefulness (if the term is applicable to 
anything but himself), to the Italian Opera; and 
that Mr. Macready, and the regular drama, re- 
possess themselves of the time-honoured locality. 

“ It is a consummation devoutly to be wished.’’ 

That Barry’s painting in the great room of the 
Society of Arts, has suffered severely from the 
cleaners. 

Monsieur Benedict, it is understood, is writing 
a new opera for the Academie Royal. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 

TO BE DISPOSED OF, at Bayswater, established several 
years, at remunerative prices. There are at present twenty 
boarders and fifteen day-boarders. The house is detached, 
and has garden and grounds, and held at a low rent, and 
will be transferred on reasonable terms. It is parted with 
solely on account of the proprietor being engaged in another 
business. Apply to Mr. Gibbons, Agent, 20, Old Cavendish- 
street, Cavendish-square. 










Mawe), 149, 
‘actuger and Importer of 
Drawing-room, Library, 


J. 


Ornamental 
and Dining-room: consisting of 


ITALIAN BASTERS,» ») «5 
A superior dssortniaht’ Getdhennd Sha tektdlmaat. ex- 


pressly for J. T., and exact copies of the Adrian, Medicean, 
Borghese,and Warwick Vases; Models of the Leaning Tower, 
Baptistery, and Cathedral at Pisa; Trajan’s Pillar, Scipio’s 
Tomb, and a great variety of smaller articles. 

Glass shades of all sizes and dimensions for Alabaster and 
other delicate Ornaments. 


BLACK MARBLE AND DERBYSHIRE’ ‘SPAR ORNA- 
. MENTS. 

Of these a large assortment is always kept on hand, of 
the finest quality, manufactured into Chess and Drawing- 
room Tables, Library Inkstands, Watchstands, Sarcophagi, 
Candlesticks, Spell-holders, Tripods, and‘a great variety 
of Vases, engraved and inlaid,, chiefly lebpied  froun’ the 
antique. 

Correct copies of Banke’s Obelisk, with Greek Inscription; 
the Obelisks at Heliopolis and at Zan. 

Marble Paper-weights and Pen-holders. 

THE ROMAN AND FLORENTINE MOSAICS 
Have been successfully imitated in Derbyshire,.The Tables, 
Vases, Boxes, Ring-stands, Paper-weights, Brooches, Crosses, 
and Necklaces, are equal in design and exeéution to the 
Italian. ate 

MISCELLANEOUS, » .9)) Geo own 
Copies of Danneker’s Statue of Ariadne. The Portland 
Vase, and other ornametits in Bisque China. 
Models of Fonts, Crosses, &c., described) by the: Cam- 
bridge Camden Society. “i 
Busts of Her Majesty, Prince Albert, Wellington, Nelson, 
Scott, Byron, and others. ‘These ‘can alséebe-had in white 
composition with glass shades, from Ms. to a, each, .. 
An experienced artist is employed to model. usts from 
life, of a small size, can be executed in white ¢ompdsition, 
from £3 3s. to £5 5s. each. Poa’ 
Models of Sporting Dogs, Cattle, &c., carved in Derby- 
shire. att sted Chet 
Chatoyant Gypsum Necklaces, Ear-drops, Crosses, and 
Brooches. 
ITALIAN, FREN“H, AND ENGLISH BRON@ES?' 
An assortment of Vases, Candlesticks, Inkstands, Bigures, 
Letter-weights, &c. 
Mr. TENNANT having Agents in’ France, Waly, and 





Now Ready. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK, 8vo., price 1s. 5 
HE MOOR, THE MINE, AND THE FOREST; 
or Scenes from Life in the Mining and Mountain Dis- 
tricts of England. By W. Heatuersrep. With Illustra- 
tions on Steel by R. Cruikshank. 
In this work it is intended to embody in the forin of a 


Germany, is supplied with every novelty connected ,withyhis 


isd? 
2 


Se — = 





L U Cc R E T yh OH 
Lithographed by T. H. Maguire, from a Painting by 
C. R. Leslie, Esq., R.A. Proofs, 10s.; Prints, 5s. 
E. GAMBART, JUNIN, and Co., 25, Berners-street, 
Oxford-street. desl ie a 





Rural Romance, illustrations of the manners and 
of the people in the Mining Districts of the North of 
Engiand, and in the Forest Districts of Devon and Somer- 
set. Many of the incidents will be drawn from real life, 
and most of the illustrations will be got up from sketches 
taken ou the spot The work will not exceed twenty 
numbers, 

London: BANKS, Wellington-street, North, Strand. 





Iu the Press. 


Ci ORNER’S HISTORY OF ROME, 
compiled from accepted Modern English and Foreign, 
Authorities; and printed uniformly with CORNER’S NEW 
HISTORICAL WORKS, for School and Family Reading 
viz :— 
Bound with Without 
the Questions, Questions, 
ENGLANDand WALES, five fine Plates,  s. 8. 
and Map ...cccccccecccccessevcccesece 4 
SCOTLAND; three fine Plates, and Map .. 3 
IRELAND; three fine Plates, and Map .. 3 
FRANCE; three fine Plates, and Map .... 3 
SPAIN and PORTUGAL; three fine Plates, 
and Map .......... . 
DENMARK, SWEDE 
Plates, and Map ......ceseseeectenscee oo seeces 
GERMANY and the GERMAN EMPIRE; three fine 
Plates, and Map......ceseeeces seeeeeecetenes cs 
TURKEY and the OTTOMAN EMPIRE; three fine 
Plates, and Map ..ccsecececscceeee sseeceeeeces 
POLAND and RUSSIA; with three fine Plates, and 
Map cccece sacesevenerseecsssorseeessescesers 
ITALY and SWITZERLAND; three fine Plates, and 
MAP ..sececenscecsereneeneeerseeeteenracssenee 
HOLLAND and BELGIUM; with two fine Plates, 
and Map.... eee -..+- Sie O Tt EV CTT 
The object of these works—peculiarly suited to schools and 
families—is to furnish the reader with a faithful history of 
each nation, interspersed with “an accurate account of 
ligion, » national ch teristics, state of civiliza- 
tion, and domestic ‘habits of the people, in various periods 
of their history ;—to attract the attention’of the rising gene- 
ration, by purity of language and clearness of detail; and 


N, and NORWAY, with two 
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of the leading events of history. r4 ly 


Now ready, , : gil 
CHARLFS BUTLER’S GUIDE TO GEOGRAPHY AND 
THE USE OF THE GLOBES, with*Glyphographie Maps. 


2s, cloth. te eal : as 
THE GUIDR TO USEFUL KNOWLEDGE.” By’ the’ 
same Author. Second edition; enldiged ;1ss6d.cloth,, 4 


mpedle-street ; and, by, 


London; DEAN &, Co,, Thread 
order, Of al Booksellers.” . 


thus render easy and pleasant the attainment of & knowledge |’- 





Just published, price 1s. ie 


ISTRESS-—- THE CONSEQUENCE’ OF 
CAPITAL, with some suggestions for the Establish- 
ment of a Refuge from the Extremity.of Destitution, for Ahe 
Working Classes, by Henry Calton Maguire. ° ; 
F. C. WESTLEY, 168, Strand. hades | 


eer wer ery 


NITIAL ENVEL OP’S's. 
F. C. WESLEY, 163, Strand, keeps on-sale Envelopes 
stamped with any initial in all, the usefuljsizes, to; fasten 
without wax or wafer. ; ‘ 
‘Armorial reste yore or —— embosseddid cor- 
rectly emblazoned on Letter or Note, Pa velope te. 
Heraldic and Medallion Waters mide te onde 
Dies Engraved by first-rate Artists. «© “°F tefeeud 
Crests, from,-+»s5¢+49105. 0. 4, 4 
Arms in full, ffom....20s. ° “"° 
Books of specimens’ sent’ to any partiof town for. ingpec- 
tion. Orders from the country promptly. executed. a 


CHEAP LETTER PAPER?" 

5 Quires of good Letter Paper foriv. sviedss devs towels 286! 
5 Quires capital ditto (much, approved) for...,......28. 6d. 
5 Quires Superfine large size Countingshouse ditto for $s. 6d. 
5 Quires large Blue Commereial Letter Paper for. «28. 6d. 
5 Quires Good Note Paper for ...... sess. 
5 Quires Superfine ditto for..... 2... 0ee8e 
5 Quires Cream laid (Palace Quality) ..4 ’ , 
5 Quires Capital Foolscap for.......+ . ceeeeeeds. 6d. 
5 Quires Outsides ditto very good; for iis i. veue'.4 1. Qe 6d. 

Envelopes (capital paper), per.100,,note sizes, LS 
letter SizeS eee .-evereeresegecrnseccrsceeoese Od. 

Gentleman’s Name Plate Engraved, 2s! i 
-One Hundred: Superfine Cards Beoubiritet on 





coe. 38. 
coe lb 6d. 


esoges 















' gad 
the | All kinds of Engraving, Printing, and ge ind gee 


h Neatness’ an 
Marion’s French ‘‘ Foreign Letter:Paper.’’.. 


’" Seed 
F..C. WESTLEY, 163, Strand t ing’s 
B,C, WEST Nina, band (base gent ast of King’ 
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Ho, Smnare' uildtage im the PaPah 6 
pin»the: County: of Middl t 


Pastas tee rete set 
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